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Henry Cyril Paget, 5th Marquis of Anglesey, born June, 1875, simply blinked out on March 14 at Monte Carlo, where he had wandered after the great financial smash. 
He had run through £110,000 a year, squandered on enormous purchases of jewels and endless wardrobes of beautiful clothes, which have been the talk of the town 
; ; during the last few months a3 they came to the hammer 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 (Last we2ks for the present). 
KING HENRY THE FIFTH. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Telephones, 3193 and 3194 Gerrard. 


TRAND THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, Mr. FRANK Curzon. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.30, a new Farce an Tnree Acts, by LawRENCE STERNER, 
entitle 
“OFF THE RANK” 
Messrs. WILLIE EDOUIN, FARREN SOUTAR, Mmes. NORA LANCASTER, 
SUSIE VAUGHAN, &c., &c. 
Preceded at 8 by ‘* THE WATER CURE.” 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


QNDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Chairman, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


THE COLISEUM: 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and g p.m. 
TWO ALTERNATE PROGRAMMES. All seats in all parts are numbered and 
reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should accompany all postal applications 
for seats. Telegrams: ‘Coliseum, London.'’ Telephone Nos. 7689 Gerrard fer 
Boxes, £2 2s. and £1 1s., 4s., 3S., and 2s. seats, and 7699 Gerrard for 1s. and 6d. seats. 

Children under 12 half price to all Stalls. 


CHARING CROSS, 


HE LYCEUM. i TWICE NIGHTLY at 6.30 and 9g, 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS and SATURDAYS, at 2.30. 
HIGH-CLASS VARIETIES. 
POPULAR PRICES.—61. to 14 Guineas. Children Half-price. 
Managing Director, THOMAS BARRASFORD. 


CHARACTER 
OLD from the ear. Send photo of right ear and state nationality, 


enclosing 5s.—Address, C. C. C., Castle Gate Lodge, Lewes, 
Sussex. 


MR. ALEXANDER MORING, OF REGENT STREET, 


“AS THE SPARKS PLY, UPWARD? 


Poems and Ballads 


By DORA SIGERSCN. 


2s. Gd. net. 


“Comes with that thrill of surprise which is one of the rarest and most delicious 
pleasures of poetry .. . . there is freshness and life about all her work."—The Times. 

‘The ballads are toned to that chastened mood that answers to one’s idea of the 
Celtic melancholy ; their tender human appeal is irresistible, and none of them is 
lacking in that spontaneity, that glow and colour of imagination, that are getting to be 
the rarest things in modern poetry."—Daily Mail, 

‘** The Deer-stone’ and ‘ Kathleen's Charity’ are models of what a ballad should 
be—naive, direct, and picturesque."—The Atheneum, 

“The book is welcome ; for such songs, so written, are rare in these days of stern 
reality."—Vanity Fatr. 

““* Kathleen’s Charity’ is the very perfection of what a ballad ought to be. It 
reminds one of the charm and beauty of Goldsmith."—Jrtsh Times. 

“The volume is unquestionably one to be acquired and treasured by the lover of 
poetry, who by this time must surely rank Miss Sigerson high in the hierarchy of our 
living female poets."—Globe. 

‘*She had already won a high and distinctive place among Anglo-Irish poets. 
Indeed, it does not over-pass the mark to say that of all women now writing English 
verse she exhibits the surest and most unmistakable touch.”— Freeman's Journal, 

“Poems and ballads that have both delicacy and charm."—Manchester Guardian. 


“*The Child 'is admirably imagined, and her treatment of the subject may very 
well stand beside Stevenson’s fine lines in Underwoods."—The Sketch. 
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25th, 


THE SPHERE. THE’ SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


THE TATLER can te obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


VOLUMES I. to XIV. of 
Je A Bd, Ae PT ees 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “ THE TATLER” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd, Stamp to cuver postage of same. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stzele. 
A Land of Girl Slaves.—China is undoubtedly the greatest slave 
Of a population of 400,009,000, over one- 
Every family of means keeps its girl slaves ; 
most of them are purchased to do housework, it being cheaper to 


country in the world. 
fortieth are slaves. 


buy than to hire. 


The Empress of Japan’s Pipe.—A silver 
tobacco pipe with a stem ro in. long is used 
by the Empress of Japan. The bowl is 
small; in fact, only a quantity of tobacco 
sufficient to give the smoker two or three 
whiffs can be put into it, then the ashes are 
knocked out and the pipe is carefully 
cleaned before it is refilled—a process gone 
through many times in the course of an 
afternoon. 


A Londoner who Sleeps in a Scots 
Plaid.—The attempt which is being made 
by the War Office to get the Highland 
Light Infantry out of the Highland Brigade 
is strongly resented by many Scotsmen. A 
good sample is afforded by Mr. Donald 
Norman Reid of Paddington, who has been 
telling Zhe Daily Chronicle that because 
his maternal grandfather was a distinguished 
officer in the 74th he wraps himself up every 
night in a plaid of the Lamont tartan. 
This tartan was worn by the men of the 
74th who were drowned when the Bzrhen- 
head was lost. 


Some National Weaknesses.—For some 
reason—or none—I confess that I have 
hitherto looked upon the Germans as the 
most inveterate smokers in the world. 
Apparently I was wrong. Atthe same time 
I am not surprised to learn that the Dutch 
are alittle ahead of them as consumers of 


tobacco, since pictorially a Dutchman is always associated with a 
But I was not prepared to hear that the Swiss smoke 50 per 
cent. more than either, still Jess that the Belgian burns more than 


pipe. 


double as much as the Dutchman. 


The Diet of Nations.—In the same way the facts in the matter 


of beer upset all my pre- 
conceived notions. The 
German, after all, is not 
the champion _ beer- 
drinker. That honour (?) 
rests with the Britisher, 
who drinks three gallons 
a year more than the 
Teuton. On the other 
hand, the Frenchman 
eats nearly twice as much 
bread as the Britisher 
and an American 50 per 
cent. more meat than a 
citizen of the United 
Kingdom. We are, how- 
ever, the greatest tea- 
drinkers and sugar-con- 
sumers in the world, 
though we only drink 
two quarts of wine a 
head where the thirsty 
Spaniard imbibes thirty- 
six gallons, Perhaps 
that is the source of his 
humour. ~ 


REMARKABLE DOUBLES 
No. Il.—Mr. Percy Marsden 


A well-known member of the Stock Exchange 
who bears a striking resemblance to his Majesty 
the King 


Parr 
THE WEST TAKES A LESSON FROM THE EAST 


It has been decided to introduce ju-jitsu into the British 
Army training, and Professor Uyenishi attends at the 
Aldershot gymnasium twice a week to give the soldiers 
instruction. The picture illustrates the first lesson in 
ju-jitsu—how to keep the balance 


A Picture, Not a Play.—Dz Barri, which Mrs. Brown Potter 
produced at the Savoy on Saturday, is a picture, not a play, and 
taken at that it is interesting enough. 
immense amount of money on the setting, but the story rarely or 
never rivets one’s attention and made me frankly tired. 
however, that Mrs. Pottcr is improving greatly and Mr. Hare is 


Mrs. Potter has lavished an 
I may say, 


quite masterly as Louis XV. As a picture 
of the period and a peep into a gorgeous 
wardrobe Du Barri is worth seeing. The 
setting of the play is not unlike Mr. Belasco’s, 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue. M. 
Richepin, the author, was present. 


The Armless Driver.—In Oxford Street 
the other day a crowd attracted my atten- 
tion, and I had the advantage of seeing 
Herr Uthan, the armless driver, tooling a 
pair-horse phaeton citywards in fine style 
through the heavy traffic. An_athletic- 
looking man of middle age, with dark hair 
just turning grey and a good-humoured, 
clean-shaven face, he seemed as much 
amused at the onlookers as they were at 
him. He sat well up on the driver's seat 
with both feet on the splashboard, and a 
London cabby could not have handled the 
ribbons more deftly with his hands than 
Herr Uthan with his feet. These, it must be 
admitted, are more like the hands than 
the feet of an ordinary man in general 
character, though the small toes are much 
shorter than fingers and the great much 
larger than a thumb. There is no doubt 
about his dexterity, for at times in the 
press of traffic he drove with one foot ard 
flourished his whip with the other after the 
manner of the expert. Heir Uthan is, I 
believe, a journalist. This explains a 
difficulty I sometimes have with contribu- 
tions—I have long suspected that some of 


them were written with the foot. 


A New Threepenny Paper.—The problem of the threepenny 
weekly paper is still with us. No sooner has Zhe Outlook translated 


itself from 3d. to 6d. than one of the ladies’ papers reverses the 


Lang fter 
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REMARKABLE DOUBLES 
No. Il.—Mr. F. N. Martinez 


Who is the British vice-consul at Panama and is 
the very picture of Napoleon Bonaparte in his 
latter days 


process and converts itself from a sixpepny to a threepenny organ. 


This is AZadame, which 
in its early spring num- 
ber just to hand is cer- 
tainly a wonderful three- 
pennyworth. 


A Titled Masseur.— 
Society is aghast because 
Count von Lowenhaupt, 
the nephew cf the 
Swedish ambassador, 
has set up as a [profes- 
sional masseur. For 
years he lived in a most 
extravagant manner but 
his relatives refuse any 
longer to pay his debts. 
He frequented the best 
society and is now send- 
ing circulars to all his 
friends asking their 
patronage. He emigrated 
to America a year ago 
under an assumed name 
and supported himself as 
assistant to a masseur. ; 
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The Portrait by J. S. Sargent Presented to Manuel Garcia. 


A Meringue at the Haymarket.—In 
friendly rivalry to Strauss’s Domestic Sym- 
phony the Haymarket has put on Zvery- 
body’s Secret,a dramatisation of M. Wollfi’s 
play by Mr. Robert Marshall and Mr. L. N. 
Parker. I cannot do better than describe 
the play as a meringue, for it is the nursery 
in excelsis. A young officer in the Guards 
marries a girl in a florist’s shop (it was un- 
necessary to introduce the very British motive 
of “ ruining ” the girl), and having kept this 
marriage secret for five years tells his people. 
His father, the old baronet (delightfully 
played by Mr. Cyril Maude), and mother 
(Miss Carlotta Addison) repudiate the youth, 
but by and by they find their way, unknown 
to each other, to his flat which is dominated 
by a golden-haired grandchild, who com- 
pletely reduces them to the most willing 
submission. The boy is marvellously played 
by Miss Iris Hawkins, a tiny child who was 
recently seen in Litéle White Barbara at 
the Garrick. 


The Garcia Centenary.—The word, 
“centenary,” indicates to one’s mind some- 
thing that is dead and gone, but Senor 
Manuel Garcia, who was born at Madrid 
on March 17, 1£05, is so very much alive 
that he figured at all the celebrations held 


THE NEW BORROWER ON CHANGE 


For self-denial week Mr. ‘ Salvation’’ Smith of 
the Stock Exchange, constructed a cloth elephant 
3 ft. high, holding in its trunk a collection basket; 

a miniature negro was mounted on its back 


in his honour in London on Friday. 
They began with the presentation 
of his portrait at the rooms of the 
Royal Medical Society—for science 
claims the veteran in the name of 
the Jaryngoscope—and in the evén- 
ing he was present at a dinner at 
the Cecil. 
Buckingham Palace by the King, 
who conferred upon him the Hono- 
rary Commandership of the Royal 
Victorian Order. The German 
Emperor. bestowed on Sefor Garcia 
the Gold Medal for Science, and the 
Spanish ambassador in the name of 
the King of Spain invested him with 
the Royal Order of Alphonse XII. 


He was also received at 


Royalty on Holiday.—While 
the Duke of Connaught has been 
in Egypt (where he saw a lot of his 
future son-in-law) and while the 
Queen is in Portugal the German 
Emperor has chosen Taormina in 
Sicily for the convalescence of Prince 
Eitel He has taken the Hotel 


Berlin Photographische Gesellschaft 
MANUEL GARCIA, AGED 100 YEARS 


Mr. J. S. Sargent’s picture of Manuel Garcia reproduced 

here was presented on Friday to the veteran singer, who 

was born at Madrid, March 17, 1805. It was he who 

invented the laryngoscope, A full-page reproduction of 

Mr. Sargent’'s fine picture will appear in the next issue 
of The Sphere 


Timeo for five weeks at a rent, I believe, of 
£2,000 with an additional sum of 420 a day 
for food. The proximity to the Greek theatre 
and the exquisite views the terraces command 
are great charms in the Timeo, and Taormina 
itself is so beautiful and its streets so picturesque 
that the place has attracted many artists, and 
one, an American, Mr. C. King Wood, has _ built 
a house there. Several English people possess 
villas at Taormina and the hotels are always full 
to overflowing during the winter. 


H, Walter Barnett ' 
A YOUTHFUL WIDOW—THE MARCHIONESS OF ANGLESEY 


The young widow (she is just thirty-one) of the Marquis of Anglesey 
was his first cousin, Lilian Florence Maud Chetwynd, daughter of 
Sir George Chetwynd, who married the marquis’s aunt, Lady Florence 
Paget, widow of the 4th and last (and somewhat notorious) Marquis 


of Hastings 
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My Favourite Pen.—The famous firm 
of Mabie, Todd and Bard have long been 
recognised as the principal makers of foun- 
tain pens in this country. The “Swan,” 
which I have carried for many years, does 
not provide work for one’s tailor by leaving 
an abundance of ink on one’s clothes nor 
does it materially assist the soapmaker by 
requiring one to wash one’s hands after each 
use. The ‘‘ Swan” fountain pen is indis- 
pensable, and I am not surprised that when 
the firm who provide it started new premises 
at 79 and 80, High Holborn they should 
have inaugurated the event by a luncheon 
at the Holborn Restaurant. At this func- 
tion Mr. Walter Haddon took the chair, 
while Mr. Watts, the principal partner in 
the London house, sat at his right hand. 
Speeches were made, among others, by 
Mr. Robert Barr, the well-known novelist, 
and Mr. Thorold, the editor of Zhe Smart 
Set, while every one of the guests was 
presented with a very handsome example 
of the ‘ Swan” pen. 


The House of Anglesey.—The young 
Marquis of Anglesey, whose death at Monte 
Carlo was announced last week, was the 
head of the aristocratic Paget family, who 


A MOTOR MONSTER 


The latest motoring costume for dogs consists of a 
coat and hood, regulation goggles, silk laced rubber 
boots, and harness with silver leader—a truly 
wonderful perversion of nature 


really ought to call themselves 
Bayly, the male line having become 
extinct some 150 years ago. The 
first Paget was a Sergeant of the 
Mace in the City of London who 
secured the favour of Henry VIII. 
by going over to France and _ pro- 
curing the opinion of a number of 
learned men in Paris in behalf of 
the King’s divorce. For this service 
he was enriched with the plunder of 
innumerable Church lands, was ap- 
pointed one of Henry’s executors, 
and was bequeathed by him the 
sum of £300. Paget’s gratitude did 
not, however, prevent him from 
robbing the boy King, Edward VL., 
for which he was fined by the 
Court of Star Chamber. The Pagets 
were not always wise in their gene- 
ration; one of them had all his 
estates confiscated for being con- 
cerned in an intrigue about Mary 
Queen of Scots, and another was de- 
clared by the Duke of Wellington to 
be “the greatest fool he ever knew.’ 
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Are lMings and Queens Really Clever? 


PAINTED BY THE COMTESSE DE GOUTANT- 
BIRON 


A study of a pheasant 


Can Royalty Paint P—Kings and queens, 
princes and princesses, and dukes and 
duchesses are often extensive patrons of the 
arts, but it has been frequently questioned as 
to whether they have any real knowledge or 
personal dexterity themselves which would 
lead one to suppose that they are really good 
judges of the arts which they patronise. An 
exhibition which has just been opened in 
Paris seems to point to the conclusion that 
very high birth is not the absolute bar which 
some have supposed to proficiency in the 
pictorial and decorative arts ; at least, that is 
the conclusion which Parisians have come to 
with reference to existing royalty. Count 
Guy de la Rochefoucauld and M. Fournier- 
Sarlovéze have gathered together quite a 
number of proofs of princely skill in what is 
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PAINTED BY PRINCESS WALDEMAR OF 
DENMARK 


The princess’s studies of birds are wonderfully 
fait!.ful in execution 
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Pictures by 


Royal 
and Princely 


Painters. 
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known as the Sixth Exposition of the Société 


des Amateurs. The exhibits consist not only 
of paintings but of objects of applied art, and 


QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL 


One of the royal exhibitors at the Paris 
show of princely paintings 


in both directions the royal and princely ex- 
hibitors are said to have done very well. The 
King and Queen of Portugal have both ex- 
hibited water-colour paintings ; the King’s 
landscape shows the influence of the modern 
impressionist school, while his wife’s work is 
of wonderful fine#iess of execution. The bird 
studies by Princess Waldemar of Denmark 
are really very excellent productions. The 
three studies on this page will show some- 
thing,wf their nature. The Duchesse de 
Chartres exhibits some pleasing flower studies 
in addition to the illuminated page repro- 
duced here. Quite a number of distinguished 
French families are represented among the 
other exhibitors in this highly interestiny 
collection, the proceeds of which will go to 
the ‘Office Centrale des CEuvres de Bien- 
faisance de l’Hépital St. Joseph.” The present 
exhibition of royal art and craftsmanship 
certainly gives an affirmative . answer to 
the question, “Are kings and queens really 
clever ?” 


A29 


PAINTED BY THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL 


Collar once belonging to S. Isabel, Queen of 
Portugal 


The Czarina’s Needlework.—One reason 
why the Czarina is not loved by the Russians 
is her penchant for things English. When 
she first went to Russia a good deal that was 
oriental still lingered about the Muscovite 
Court. She did not fall in with local ideas 
and showed her dislike for heavy draperies 
and artificial light. Sun and air were ad- 
mitted freely to rooms where they were once 
strangers. Then she made the mistake of 
wearing German uniform on certain military 
occasions, and she had the bad taste to 
devote herself to needlework like the Prin- 
cess Alice or Queen Victoria herself. She 
savoured too much of the English Court, and 
it was as offensive to the grand duchesses as 
the Czarina’s fancy for being photographed 
with her chi'dren ‘like any common serf.” 


2 Mua tearcle 
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DECORATED BY THE DUCHESSE DE 
CHARTRES 


An illuminated page from ‘‘ The Thousand and 
One Nights” 
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The Gramophome as a Revivalist. 


An Arc de Triomphe for Brussels.—M. Girault, the famous 
architect, has been ordered by the King of the Belgians to make a 


plan for an arc de triomphe 
similar to that in the Place de 
Etoile commemorating in Sep- 
tember next the  seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the independence 
of Belgium. The arch is to be 
the central figure before the palace 
erected on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the King. It is said Leopold 
also contemplates erecting in 
Brussels a Congo palace, of which 
Girault will also be the architect. 


Where Insects are Eaten.— 
According to M. G. Durand, a 
French scientist, insects of almost 
every kind are eaten in one part 
or another of the globe. The 
natives of the West Indies eat the 
larvae of the stag beetle, the 
creoles of Bourbon broil and eat 
cockroaches, while the Arabs still 
follow the example of John the 
Baptist and feed on locusts. The 
grasshopper is a favourite article 
of diet both in Greece and in 
Mexico. The Chinese make a 
tasty dish out of the chrysalis of 
the silkworm, and a white, fat 
grub that burrows in the palm 
trees is the greatest delicacy a 
Burenon knows ; ants prepared in 
various ways commend themselves 
to quite a number of people. The 
African custom is to cook them in 
butter, while in Brazil a resinous 
sauce is the usual accompaniment. 
The Siamese prefer the eggs of 
the ant, and in India the white 
ant is in some parts roasted like 
coffee and then mixed with flour 
and made into pastry. 


MR. ALEXANDER, THE SINGER-EVANGELIST 


Rotary Photo. 


Committing his rendering of the famous ‘Glory Song’’ to a gramophone. The 
Gramophone Company has found this to be one of its most popular records 


A Reconciliation.—There is no such word as never. The 
rapprochement between the Vatican and the Quirinal goes on 


apace. As a set-off to 
the visit paid by the 
Duke and Duchess of 
Genoa to the Vatican 
the Pope’s two sisters 
and his niece, Miss 
Gilda Parolin, are to 
be received in private 
audience by the Dowager 
Queen Margherita at 
the Quirinal, and there 
is every probability that 
before long the Pope’s 
relatives will have an 
opportunity of paying 
their respects to the 
King and Queen. Pius 
X. is a man of peace 
and desires nothing 
better than to be friends 
all round. He _ sent 
letters of congratulation 
for the New Year to the 
head of every Govern- 
ment in Europe as well 
as to President Roose- 
velt. France alone—no 
longer the enfant gaté 
of the Holy See—was 
left out in the cold, 
M, Combes not being 
beloved of the Vatican. 


SOME 


PORTLY GERMANS 
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A competition recently took place in Berlin as to who had the greatest waist measurement. 
prize was carried off by Director Schmidt, 65} in., and weighing 380 lb.; the second by Mr. Velthusen, 
634 in.; the third, Mr. Arnold Schulz, only measured 624 in. 
thorough training 


The last-named intends to go in for a 


Honours for Two Queens.—Two queens will soon receive the 
honours of beatification at the hands of the Congregation of Rites 


if no difficulties arise ; they both 
belong to the house of Savoy, and 
therefore their beatification would 
be extremely acceptable to the 
reigning family of Italy. One is 
the venerable Maria Christina, the 
mother of the late King of Naples, 
Francis IJ., and the wife of 
King Ferdinand, the other Queen 
Marie Clotilde of Bourbon, widow 
of the last King of Sardinia. As 
the whole process of beatification 
in both cases was made some 
time ago it is expected that the 
Congregation of Rites will soon be 
enabled to proceed to the beatifica- 
tion proper, after which nothing 
will stand in the way of their 
canonisation. It is expected that 
the promotion of their causes will 
mark another step towards the 
reconciliation between the Vatican 
and the house of Savoy. 


To Secure Brains of Eminent 
Men.—An attempt is being made 
to form a society which shall have 
for its object the education of the 
public to a realisation of the 
advantages to science attending 
the study of the brains of illus- 
trious personages. A committee 
consisting of Dr. Alexander Hed- 
licke, Dr. E. A. Spitzka, and Pro- 
fessor’ B. G. Wilder has been 
appointed for the purpose of 
preparing a general form of brain 
bequest which will hold in law 
and not be rendered null by any 
action that may be taken by 
relatives of the person making the 
bequest. 


Mr. Wyndham’s Ancestry.—I suppose that among politicians 
regret at the resignation of Mr. George Wyndham or the reverse is 


largely dependent on 
whether one is of his 
party or against it, but 
in the neutral atmo- 
sphere in which THE 
TATLER is the most 
popular journal extant 
there will be a general 
regret at the illness 
which has gone side by 
side with this  retire- 
ment and which will pro- 
bably keep Mr. Wynd- 
ham out of the House 
of Commons for the 
remainder of the ses- 
sion. The Sunday 
Times, however, should 
look to its ‘ Society 
Notes”; it describes 
Mr. Wyndham as the 
grandson of Philippe 
Kegalité. In the first 
place, had Philippe 
fegalité been the father 
of Pamela, Lady Edward 
FitzGerald, which it is 
quite\certain he was not, 
Mr. Wyndham would 
The first have been his great- 
great-gravdson and not 
his grandson. 
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Some Clever Post 


A Skyscraper Church. — Some of the 
‘borough councils are cominz down upon the 
‘Congregational churches for rates. A custom 
has grown up of bringing schools, clubs, and 
other institutions under the same roof as the 
church itself, and the councils cannot rate 
the part that is used for profit without rating 
the whole. This tendency to house the 
‘supplementary organisations under and over 
what a High Churchman once called ‘“ the 
praying-room” is a growing one I must say. 
The latest tabernacle built in New York 
is a regular skyscraper with eight 
floors anda basement. The latter | 
accommodates an entertainment 
hall. On the ground floor is the | 
church proper. The first floor is 
given up to the Sunday schools. 
Mission-rooms and a ladies’ 
drawing-room come next. The 
third floor is devoted to the young 
men’s clubs and _ associations. 
From the fourth floor, where he 
has his study, reception-rooms, 
and library, the clergyman looks 
‘down upon life. Above him on (= 
the fifth floor the caretaker and 
his family are skied. A museum 
occupies the whole of the sixth 
floor, and the bells hang in the 
attic. 


“Queen of the Jungle.”—A 
Zanzibar telegram says the Rus- 
sian fleet was warned off German 
waters by “ Major von Goetzen, 
Governor of German East Africa.” 
The major is, no doubt, the same 
‘Count Adolf von Goetzen who was 
formerly German military attaché 
at Washington and who married 
the charming little Washington 
widow, Mrs. William Lay. Blonde 
and beautiful she was the belle of 
Baltimore before her first mar- 
riage, and when the Kaiser sent 
ther husband out.as ruler of his 
East African colonies her friends 
chaffed her about her new dignity 
‘and wanted to know 
whether she was going 
to be queen of the jungle. 
The count was a suc- 
cessful African explorer 
and persona grata with 
his Emperor before he 
got his appointment as 
governor. He has only 
been married about 
seven years. | 


Do they Know it? 
—It is amusing to see 1 Hi 
how punctiliously, not to a | 
say reverentially, the ie tt 
Ulster members make 
the regulation bow when | 
they enter the House of | 

| 
| 


Commons. I suppose 
they think they are 
bowing to the chair; if Hh 
they do they are mis- 
taken. They are really 
doing obeisance to the 
vanished altar of St. 
Stephen’s Church, or 
rather to the place where 
it used to stand. It was 


iN 


{e) 


Great New Street, a few days ago. 


al Puzzles that the 


Wook 
Sch Wa, 


HH Cop. 


Some time back a facsimile of this address 

reached John Underwood, Andover, Hants. It is 

sent to me by Mr. W. J. Finch, 19, Danet Road, 
Wandsworth 


POST CARD. 


TE 1 - DOT RS RES. 


A post card with nothing more on the front of it than the above and a 
halfpenny stamp was delivered at ‘Tit-Bits” 
is Mr. F. C. Robertshaw, 16, Kent Stre:t, Bradford 


office recently. 


A letter enclosed in this envelope was handed in at ‘‘ The Tatler” office, 
It was sent by Mr. Walter M. Amery, 


Oscott College, Birmingham 


TEL SecA Tse rere 


G.P.O. has Solved. 


the custom to bow to the altar when Parlia- 
ment first met at St. Stephen’s, and the 
members have kept up the custom after the 
origin of it has been forgotten. The humour 
of it lies in the fact that the Ulster members 
are ultra-Protestant, while the altar of St. 
Stephen’s was a Roman Catholic shrine. 


Some Verbal Recruits. —While the French 
are vigorously reforming their language we 
are leaving ours to grow by accretion at the 
risk of importing amongst our new words a 

good many undesirable aliens. 

| There is a fresh batch on the way 

to St. Stephen’s at the present 

morment imported by Sir Thomas 
Dewar. At the New York Press 
Club the other day he promised 
; his transatlantic friends to give 
the House of Commons whole 
phrases of “real Amurrican” to 
digest at the earliest opportunity. 
He will, I presume, invite his 
party to give the ‘“‘ glad hand” to 
deserters from the other camp, 
advise the careful balancers to 
“come off the fence” and “ come 
out flat-footed,” and warn the slow 


HALFPENNY | 
STAMP. | 


The sender 


ones to “get a move on right 
away ” or they will “cut no ice.” 


He may even hint that certain 
persons have not “ nerve” enough 
o “hustle” or he may give the 
other side “ hot air” unless they 
see that his specific is “all wool 
and a yard wide”; or he may 
assure his friends that there are 
“no frills on” the Premier. In 
any case I shall look forward with 
interest to the experiment. 

His Versatile Majesty.—The 
Kaiser has broken out in a new 
place. He is now trying his hand 
at motors. Among the exhibits 
at the Automobile Salon in Berlin 
are several machines designed by 
him which are attracting con- 
siderable attention. They are 

placed in a corner of the 


lh 


room on a raised plat- 
form, and all the de- 
corations of the stan] 
have also been arranged 
so as to suit the Em- 
peror’s ideas. His 
Majesty’s attempts at 
shipbuilding do not ap- 
pear to have been so 
successful. | His --good- 
natured hints to the 
Herreshofis as to how 
to build a racing yacht 
have not been received 
in the spirit he ex- 
pected, and _ relations 
are a bit strained with 
the famous American 


firm. |For the moment 
his daughter-in-law’s 


wedding dress — which 
is being made under his 
supervision—is occupy- 
ing his attention, and 
Doual and Paquin are 


The winner of the prize of one guinea is Mr. George E. Monckton, Glenfean, Lascelles Terrace, 
Eastbourne, for the above ingenious word imitation of a musical scale. 
horizontally and almost on a level with the eye Mr. Monckton’s name and address may be read 
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naturally anxious. The 
Epihliinethisipases, Ste at Frederick has 
indeed his reincarnation. 
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The Hlumour of the Hour—As Seem by G. D. Armour. 


QUOTATIONS GONE WRONG—No. I. 


‘Now would | give a thousand furlongs of sea for an acre of barren ground” 


bo 
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THE STARE ET 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of “The Tatler" offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.” “The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the earlier issues. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
In a Minority 


The revival was in full swing as a drunken man wended his way 
in. The preacher was warning them of the “ wrath to come” as the 
stranger took a seat and quietly went to sleep. “ Now all those who 
promise henceforth to reform hold up their hands,” said the preacher. 
Quite a number responded, but he observed several who were still 
undecided. He implored them to think the matter well over and 
finished his address with the question, ‘‘ Now all those who know 
they are bad and do not intend to consider but to continue in their 
wicked ways, hold up their hands.” The shout he gave woke the 
stranger, and seeing the preacher with his hand up and wanting 
to be agreeable he put his hand up too. Silence at last was broken 
by the stranger who, looking straight at the preacher, said, “1 don’t 
know what we’re voting for, boss, but we’ve lost it.’—James B. 
Berviman, Marazion, St. Mary's Grove, Chiswick, S.W. 


A Philologist 


A priest was describing Heaven to a class of boys. He ended by 
saying, You may describe Heaven in two words—‘eternal bliss.’ 
Now can any boy describe Hell to me in two words?” Voice from 
back of crowd, ‘Please, sir, ‘eternal blister.’”—Nurse Bellingham, 
Victoria Nursing Home, Wolverhampton. 


Insulted 


The scene was the staircase of a large hotel in a town on the 
borders of France and Italy. A party of Cook’s tourists had just 
arrive | and one old lady was vainly searching for her room, No. 99. 
“ Are you English ?” she demanded of a young lady who was fass- 
ngs. Yes. 22 Thenvdotell 
me what is $99.’”  ‘‘ Quatre- 
vingt-dix-neuf,” replied the 
Jat st from school. “ Is that 
French or Italian?” inquired 
the old lady. “French.” 
“Oh!” indignantly, “I kxow 
French, I wanted to know the 
Italian.”—Miss G. Roberts, 6, 
Longfield Road, Ealing, W. 


Not too Ambitious 


A small boy’s mother said 
to him, ‘* You know, Georgie, 
if youare so naughty you can- 
not possibly go to Heaven.” 
And Georgie, who was. evi- 
dently a philosopher, replied 
resignedly, ‘Oh, well, I’ve 
been to the Crystal Palace 
and to the pantomime; I 
can’t expect to go everywhere. 
—Mrs. S. Kitley, 45, Clovelly 
Road, Ealing, W. 


A Sly Hit 

I have a friend who 
recently sent the model of a 
p:tent he has invented to a 
firm in Germany. In the 
course of a few days he 
received it back. with the 
comment that “it had been 
in use in Germany some 
considerable time. Try Eng- 
land.”—Carslake Winter-W ood, 
Kenwick, Paignton, South Devon. 


His Favour was Not Granted 

When flogging was in 
vogue in the navy an Jrish- 
man and a Scotsman, after 
sailing for three months, got 
to port. They obtained leave 
to vo ashore for ten days, 
and hiving stopped beyond 
that time, when they came 


back they were both sen- 
tenced to receive twenty 
lishes with the cat. The 
Scotsman, who went first, 


begged as a favour that he 
might have a piece of canvas 
on his back while the flogging 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


CONSOLING 


Nervous Friend : Your chauffeur seems to drive very recklessly 
Smith: Yes; he doesn’t care what happens when he’s the worse for drink 
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The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


was being administered, and his favour was granted. Then the 
captain, turning to the Irishman, said, “What favour do you 
ask?” To which the hishman replied, ‘If it plaze yer honour, 
I’d loike the Scotsman on my back.”-- Richard Hoban, 150, Pleasance, 
Edinburgh. 

A Smart Answes 


One hard frosty night a gentleman was driving home from the 
neighbouring town, and finding the road was very slippery he got 
out of his carriage to lead his horse up a steep hill. In front of him 
he saw a well-known character from the village who was plainly very 
intoxicated. Passing him he remarked, ‘“ Drunk again, Bill”; to 
which the man replied, “So I see, sir, or youw’d never walk when 
you could ride.”-—Miss Sava Fowler, Cloverack, Branksome, Bournemouth. 


The Stationmaster's Joke 


During the great strike a few years ago amongst the employés 
of the North British Railway much difficulty was experienced in 
finding qualified engine-drivers. Upon one occasion a young fellow 
was put upon a section in Fife. One day he ran some distance past 
a station, and upon putting back he went as far the other way. The 
stationmaster, seeing him preparing for another attempt, to the great 
amusement of the passengers on the platform shouted, “ Just bide 
whaur he are, Tammas ; we’l] shift the station.” - 


A Tool of Two Trades 


Another triumph of newspaper enterprise has come to hand, and 
this time it forms a capital illustration of the fine saying of the 
ancient philosopher, ‘Man was born for mutual assistance.” — It 
was in a sleepy Lincolnshire town that it happened, and a stranger 
who was passing through 
entered the one and only 
hairdresser’s establishment in 
the place. ‘How soon can 
you cut my hair ?” he asked 
of the genius of the streaky 
pole. The barber looked up 
from his book, rubbed his 
eyes, and shook himself. 
“Well, sir, shan’t have to 
keep you very long” ; then 
turning to his somnolent 
apprentice, he said, “ John, 
just run over to The /nde- 
pendent office and tell the 


editor that I should like 
my scissors if he’s done 
editing the paper. Gentle- 


man waiting for hair cut,”’— 
A. E. Pope, Hill. Crest, Alma 
Road, Herne Bay, Kent. 


Algiers or Heaven 


The late Bishop of Lon- 
don was once ordered by his 
physician to spend the winter 
in Algiers. ‘The bishop said 
it was impossible ; he had so 
many engagements, ‘‘ Well, 
my Lord Bishop,” said the 
specialist, “it either means 
Algiers or Heaven.” ‘ Oh, in 
that case,” said the bishop, 
“T'll go to Algiers.”—Miss Han- 
son, Park Road, Bingley, Yorks. 


A Tale of Yesterday 


A certain office boy was 
wont to appear at his em- 
ployer’s office with a very 
dirty face. One morning he 
appeared with the remains 


of a breakfast round his 
mouth. The junior clerk, 
with an eye to business, 


said, ‘1 bet you sixpence | 
can tell you what you had 
for breakfast this morning.” 
“Done!” said the office boy. 
“Tt was eggs,’ triumphantly 
replied the clerk. ‘‘ Wrong !” 
said the boy, “wot you see 
on my mouth is yesterday’s.” 
— Cecil Smith, The College, Hurst- 
pierfpoint, Hassocks, Sussex. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


Lady from the Suburbs (making further appointment with West-end Specialist) : | could come again on Thursday -—oh, but 
perhaps that’s your early~closing day! 
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THE TALLER 


h yes, you are, you are outrageous. 

3 You are a wretch; you possess none 
of that exquisite tenderness for which your sex is—wrongly— so 
much esteemed. You are forthcoming and_ back-setting ; you 
encourage and then you jump. You are a black-haired Lorelei 
without ‘any \oice; you are a ruiner of men’s lives, a blighter of 
brave hearts——” 

As he broke off breathless she burst out laughing. 

“A blighter of brave hearts! Oh, Balty, your language is 
classic. You ought to write a book.” 

Brandon, who was lying flat on his back on the ground, stared 
up at the sunset sky and chuckled. 

“My good girl, how little you know me! I have written three 
books, magnificent literature all of them, and you are the heroine of 
them all. That’s why they are still unsold ; no one would dare 
publish you as you really are, it would be the death-blow of the 
By B32 

“Oh, Balty, tell me about them, there’s a dear! You mean you 
have really put me intoa book? Just as am?” 

“Just as you are, without any glaze. To my impartial eye, you 
know, your faults glare hideously, and in my immortal pages you 
stand revealed. And for such revelations Englaud is not yet ripe.” 

The young girl laughed, and of all the charms that were hers 
her laugh was perhaps the most endearing. 

Brandon paused a moment in his nonsense until the very echo 
of the laugh had died away, and then he went on to tell her about 
his furely apocryphal novels. 

“The first is called ‘ Battle, Murder, and Sudden Death,’ and 
the hero thereof is George Pemberton. H’m! The second is a 
masterly sketch of the career of Mortimer Royston under the name 
of ‘Howard Queenston.’? The third ——” 

He paused and watched a flight of rooks over the churchyard 
trees to the left. 

“The third ?” sha asked. 

“The ‘third, my dear Barbara, is a heart-breaking account of 
your abominable behaviour towards the wor.hiest, to my mind, of all 
your unfortunate adorers—ine.” 

“Oh, Balty, how utterly idiotic and darling you are! What's the 
name of the third book ?” 

“*The Blightress.’ An excellent title for a book, you will 
admit.” 

“¢The Blightress’! Oh, it’s lovely, you old goose! Have you 
really written it, though ? I b.lieve you're only ragging.” 

“TIT! Do you know me so little after all these years of cousinly 
affection On your part—my affection is not a bit cousinly—as to 
doubt the well-weighed seriousness of ever word | utter? Some day 
you may appreciate the privileges you have scorned——” 

“ What privileges ?” 

“OF being with me and drinking in my words of wisdom.” 

The young girl turned, looking affectionately down at his ugly 
face. 

“Oh, Balty, you know I love to be with you. I’m always nice to 
you, am I| not ?” 

“Yes, my good child. You treat me better than you treat any of 
your male contemporaries, and we all know why.” 

“ Why ?” she asked curiously. 

“ Because I’m not in love with you. If I were you would treat 
me as you do the others; but as it is you look upon me as an 
amiable old woman or a—rest cure.” 

She rose laughing. “I don’t at all. I trust you as my best 
friend. And really, Balty, I am not vain, but most men do fall in 
love with me—or with my money—and you are reposeful. Come on, 
the clock struck seven ages ago, and granny will freeze us if we're 
late. Ido loathe granny,’ she continued tranquilly as Drummond 
joined her and they went across the lawn to the house. 

“Don’t you really think, Balty, that she’s the horridest old woman 
who ever lived ?” 

He laughed. “I do. I really think I dislike her almost as 
much as she dislikes me—than which no more need be said.” 

Barbara looked up at him. ‘1 wonder why she is so nasty to 
you?” 

“Do you wonder, Mia Babsy! Why, because I’m poor, of 
course, and ugly, and unornamental, and—your guardian. If 1 were 
not your guardian she’d never let me inside the house.” 

“The house,” remarked Barbara quietly, “happens to be 
mine.” 

This very thought was in the mind of the lady in question as 
ene watched the queerly-assorted pair across the terrace towards the 
house, 


WHEN THE WAR CLOUD BURST 


By the Baromess vom Hutten 
Author of “ Pam.” 
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One of Lady Quin’s amiable tricks was that of always watching 
people, and how pleasing a one it is you cannot tell till you have been 
in a house with a person who possesses-it. 

“Poor Balty gets uglier and uglier,’ Mr. Drummond’s titular 
hostess observed to her companion on the balcony. ‘ Look’s quite 
like a baboon with his bristly hair and his long arms, doesn’t he ?” 

“Oh come, Lady Quin, not quite that bad,” protested the 
particularly handsome man beside her; ‘he walks badly, but he 
looks strong.” 

“ Baboons are strong, aren’t they ? Balty !” 

Leaning over the railing she called down, and her granddaughter 
and Drummond came to a halt. 

“ There’s a telegram for you, and please don’t be late for dinner. 
You always keep Barbara out so long.” 

“] kept Balty, granny,” called the girl half angiily but blushing 
as she met Wedderbain’s gaze. 

Then the two went on into the house. 

Just inside the door Drummond paused. 

“Look here, Bab, are you going to marry Wedderbain ?” he 
asked abruptly, all the laughter gone from his’ unusually wide-set 
grey eyes. 

“Am? I really think you had better—— 

“Mind my own business? Come, dear, don’t be hard on me. 
We are cousins and I’m _ your guardian, and a minute ago you called 
me your best friend.” 

But the spoiled little beauty tossed her head. 

“ You weren’t being impertinent then. When I am engaged, to 
whomever it may be, | promise to tell you. That ought to satisfy 
you.” 

Drummond opened his wire, read it, bit his lips, flushed, and 
drew a long breath. 3 

“Allright. Only—I think you might trust me. I—I think him 
a very good sort, Barbara.” 

** Do you really, Valty ?” she asked, suddenly shy. “1 thought 
you didn’t like him.” 

“]—well, I suppose I was jealous of his good looks, but I do 
think him a good chap and I never saw a handsomer.” 

A minute later he stood by his open window, his eyes wet as he 
looked out on the well-known view that he might never see again. 
The war cloud had burst and he had been ordered to the front. 


” 


Given Barbara Cleeve’s nature it, of course, followed on her talk 
with Balty Drummond that she should wear her prettiest frock at 
diuner and flirt outrageously with handsome Phil Wedderbain. 

Lady Quin, as amiable as a satisfied old dragon, showed her 
admirable teeth with delight at the turn things seemed to be taking. 

‘ Good-looking, isn’t he ?” she asked Balty, who ate his dinner a 
little absent-mindedly and tried to look too dull to be talked to. 

“Who? Oh yes, very. I like him, too.” 

“ He’s his uncle’s heir, you know.” 

1sshe:?? 

Wedderbain himself looked for some reason not quite so happy 
as he should have considering Rarbara’s quite bare-faced devotions 
to him. 

His clean-cut face was pale, his eyes heavy, and from time to 
time he relapsed into an absent fit, to rouse him out of which she 
was obliged to use rather vigorous measures. 

Lady Quin, babbling about the war and the possible results of 
that conversation—matter for old ladies—at last broke the spell. 

““] hope you won’t be sent to the front, Captain Wedderbain,” 
she said gaily, taking an orange. 

Wedderbain and Drummond answered together :-- 

“1 got my orders this evening.” 

“You! Oh, how dreadful! Barbara, don’t disgrace yourself,” 
added the old woman sharply. 

Barbara sat back in her chair, limp and white, in uncontrollable 
misery. 

The two men stared at her, and then Drummond said quietly, 
“Go to the window for a moment, dear.” 

When the girl had gone out on to the moonlit lawn there was a 
short silence. Then Wedderbain turned to his hostess. 

“Tady Quin, may I go?” 

“No,” returned Drummond shortly. ‘ Give her a few minutes 
alone first, poor child.” 

“Tt is kind of you, Balty, to act as host here.” 

Lady Quin’s old face was quivering with spiteful anger, but 
Drummond paid no heed to her. 

“ You shouldn’t have told her before us,” he went on to the other 
man. ‘It wasn’t fair.” 
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The Winter Carnival at Nice—A Striking Episode. 


Nice is above all renowned for its magnificent Carnival, which lasts. longer there than anywhere else in Europe. The battles of flowers and confetti, the 
picturesque processions and costumes, the decorated streets and carriages—all are very fascinating alike to onlooker and participator 
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““1—J] know. I—look here, Drummond, she isn’t of age, and you 
are her guardian ; will you——” 

‘Give you my blessing? I will, Wedderbain.” 

Five minutes later Drummond and Lady Quin sat together in the 
drawing-room. 

“So you approve, do you?” she asked in a peculiar tone. 

“T do. Ifshe loves him.” 

“Tf! J should think that exhibition of feeling was enough to con- 
vince anyone! Or, perhaps, you thought it was on account of you ?” 

Drummond smiled and shambled to the nearcst table to set down 
his coffee cup. 

“Not 1! Iam not vain in spite of all the physical excuses I 
might claim for vanity. Here she comes.” 

The door opened; Barbara, her eyes red with crying, 
cautiously in, and then with a sigh of relief entered. 
“ Where's Wedderbain ?” asked Drummond. 
“1_] don’t know, Balty, I haven’t seen him.” 
“\Where did you go ?” 
“To the lily pool, granny, and then upstairs.” 
“Captain Wedderbain is looking for you out on the terrace.” 
“ Then he won’t find me.” 
As she spoke Wedderbain came in at one of the windows. 
“ Miss Cleeve, I have to leave by the 9.55 train. Will you come 
a—a little walk first ?” he asked. 
She sat down. 
““No, thank you.” 
“Bar bara, I wish you to go with Captain Wedderbain.” 
Lady Quin looked very grim as she spoke, but the girl only gave 
a little nervous laugh. 

‘1 prefer to stay here, granny.” 

There was a short pause, then Drummond said quietly, “ Don’t 
be foolish, Bab.” 

“Do you think it foolish, Balty?” Her swollen eyes turned to 
his with a pathos that caught him in the throat. 

““ We—we go together, Drummond, I believe,” broke in Wedder- 
bain hastily, for the situation was becoming unbearable 


pecred 


for 


“Yes. Are you ready ?” 
“Yes. And you?” 
“1 too. We have, Barbara, just twenty minutes befcre the 


carriage comes round.” 

Lady Quin drawing Wedderbain to the other end of the long 
room as he spoke, Drummond continued, “ Don’t waste time now, 
Bab. You know what war means. Or shall I take your grand- 
mother out and leave you two here ?” 
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The old lady having wnisperea a rew words of comfort to the 
discomfited Wedderbain now approached again. 

“ Balty, will you give me yourarm to the drawing-room ? I have 
one or two things to speak to you about.” 

Barbara rose. 

*Balty shan’t go, grandmother,” she said abruptly. ‘1 won’t 
let him go. Come, Balty, come out on to the terrace with me, will 
you? Ihave something to speak to you about.” 

“ Barbara !” 

“Yes, granny, I have. 
but very firm. 

“Well,” we are wasting time,” commented Drummond, nervously. 
Do be sensible, Bab.” 

“T won’t be sensible—I mean I am being sensible. Balty, come.” 

She slipped her hand through his arm as she spoke and pulled 
it gently. 

“No, Barbara, I will not. You—you will be sorry afterwards. 
and I can’t let you waste these last few minutes on me.” 

‘“* Balty—please ! ” 

He stood pale, but firm as a rock, looking down at her. “ No. 
Come, Lady Quin, shall we go?” 

The clock struck. Only ten minutes more. As her grandmother 
stepped forward to take Drummond’s arm Barbara said suddenly, 
“ Then I must say it here. Balty, will you marry me when you come 
back ?” 

Marry —— 

“Yes. I—I love you, Balty, and you love me, and that’s what’s. 
been the.matter all along only | didn’t know. Now you’ve made 
me say it before—them.” 

Putting her head on his arm she burst into tears, and without 
moving—his ugly face colourless—he stood looking at her. 

“ Balty, say you do! Say you do! Never mind them, just 
tell me.” 

“ They have gone,” he said slowly. 
Look here, Barbara; do you mean it ?” 

Then she looked up. 

A moment later the butler announced the carriage. 

Oh, butler and footman and parlourmaid, how often has thy 
voice been the vcice of Fate ! 

Shortly afterwards Balty Drummond was on his way to the front 
and poor little Barbara crying her eyes out under a scathing fire of 
ugly words from her grandmother. 

Yet they were both happy, for they had come into their kingdom. 

[Copyright in U.S.A. by the Baroness von Hutten- 


And I will,” went on the girl, incoherent 


” 


“ He took her—somewhere. 


RUSSIAN VILLAGE LIFE—THE 


SON LEAVING FOR THE SEAT OF WAR. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 


HEARD AT THE CLUB 


Man in the Chair: Doctor, can insomnia be cured >? 
Doctor: Nothing easier. Anyone can fall into a sound sleep by irying to count a thousand 
Man in the Chair: Y-e-s; but our baby can’t count 
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Lady Edmonstone.— Lady 
Edmonstone, like her husband, 
comes of a good old Scottish 
family. Possessed of two seats— 
Duntreath Castle and Colzium, 
Stirlingshire, as well as a town 
house at Portland Place—she is 
a much-admired and _ popular 
hostess. With the other members 
of the family she is, however, 
perhaps best known to fame as 
the sister-in-law of the Hon. Mrs. 
George Keppel, who began life as 
Miss Alice Edmonstone, .and is 
universally pronounced to be the 
most brilliant and fascinating 
woman in London society to-day. 
Mrs. Graham Murray, wife of the 
newly-appointed Lord Justice 
General of Scotland, who has 
just been raised to the peerage, 
is another sister-in-law. King 
Edward is the sponsor to Lady 
Edmonstone’s youngest son, whose 
christening was the first function 
of the kind he attended after his 
accession. 


A Lady of Justice. — The 
Duchess of Buckingham, now a 
Lady of Justice of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, has for a 


long time held high rank in 
the Primrose League. She is 
very tall, with an_ essentially 
English face though she is 
really a braw  Scotswoman. 


She was born a Miss Graham-Montgomery, daugher of a Lord of 
the Treasury and granddaughter of a Lord Advocate whose people 
have been fixtures in Peebles and Ayrshire for many generations. 
The present Sir Basil Graham-Montgomery is her brother. Her 
first husband was the last Duke of Buckingham, on whose death in 
1889 there was such a distribution of his titles. At court and by 
marriage the duchess is Lady Egerton of Tatton, but she continued 
to use the greater title when she married Lord Egerton in 1894. 
The duchess has a fine house in St. James’s Square, in which she 
now and then gives Primrose League parties. She also entertains a 
good deal in the ordinary way and generally provides good music, 
for she is herself rather musical as well as fond of travel. 


Peers with Private Stations.—In the early days of railways 
quite a number of local magnates had their own private railway 
stations just as they had their private carriages or have their private 
motor car. There is still at least one of these stations in Ireland 
belonging to Lord Barrymore on the line between Cork and Queens- 
town. The railway runs through Lord Barrymore’s demesne at 
Fota and rather spoils a lovely bit of country, so the company 
per contra provided the station. Nobody can alight there without 
special permission, but if you want to see the beauties of Fota Lord 
Barrymore is always good-natured enough to supply the permit. 
Lord Bandon used to have a similar station at Castle Bernard, but 
I believe he has given it up. There was another station on the 
Midland Great Western Railway at Clonhugh between Mullingar 
and Multyfarnham, It was provided for Lord Greville and at first 
was reserved for the family. Of late years, however, anybody is 
allowed to get out there on giving notice to the guard at the previous 
station. 


Fancy Work and Fishing —Amongst the society women who, 
like Mrs. Clifford Cory and her sister, go in for embroidery as a 
hobby is Lady Robert Manners, the sister-in-law of Lady Granby. 
She is marvellously expert at fancy work, too, though she suffers 
from disability of the left hand. Her other hobby is fishing, and 
she may frequently be seen in an out-of-the way corner of the Isle of 
Harris riding a stumpy pony some ten or twelve miles to the loch, 
where she spends the day at the sport. Lady Robert was a clergy- 
man’s daughter from Hampshire, and her first husband, Major 
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Buchanan-Riddell, who was killed 
out in South Africa, was a fellow 
officer of Lord Roberts, who also. 
saw a good deal of service and 
got his D.S.O. there. 


Lord Aylesford’s Heir.—It is. 
not every peer’s son who has the 
pleasure of being fruitlessly cross- 
examined by a_ policeman like 
young Lord Guernsey. He was 
with Lady Constance Hatch when 
the police trap stopped her 
chauffeur and he gave evidence for 
the latter at the police court. The 
constable had fine forensic 
manner, but Lord Guernsey came 


a 


through the ordeal with flying 
colours. Lord Guernsey is Lord 


Aylesford’s heir and came of age- 
only last year. He is as tall and 
well set up as his father and as 
good-looking as his mother. The 
latter, by the way, is Irish, so her- 
son naturally found his: way into 
the Irish Guards. He is a very 
fine specimen of a subaltcrn too— 
keen and cool, the kind of man, 
who is not likely to lose his head 
in an emergency. It is a pity he 
will never be very wealthy unless. 
he marries money. ‘True, _ his. 
mother was left a fortune by her 
first husband, but as much of the- 
Aylesford property as could be 
wasted was scattered by his uncle: 
“ Toe,” the earl who died in 1885. 


H. Walter Barnett 


The St. Ann’s Hotel, Buxton.—Afvofos of the King’s visit to. 
Buxton, I regret that my correspondent allowed his imagination, 
to run riot in disparagingly describing St. Ann’s Hotel as ‘fcom-~ 
mercial.”? The numerous visitors to the fashionable Derbyshire spa 
would at once recognise the inappropriateness of so misleading a 
description in regard to a house which is a residential hotel of the 
highest order and, indecd, not unworthy of its recent honour of 
entertaining their Majesties. 

The New Under-Secretary for India.—The Marquis of Bath, 
Under-Secretary of State for India, is a wealthy man, owning property 
in six different counties and a rent roll of £70,000 a year; he repre~ 
sents an old if not a very illustrious family. The Thynnes were 
originally Poitevins of the name of De Botevile, who came over to, 
England to help King John to fight his rebellious barons. They 
were wise in their generations, making prudent investments and 
wealthy City marriages till they became the richest landowners in 
the south of England. One, Sir John, was clerk of the kitchen to, 
Henry VIII., another secretary to the Protector Somerset, whilst a 
third held the post of packer to the City of London; but the best- 
known member of the family was Thomas. Thynne, called “ Tom of 
Ten Thousand ” from his great wealth, the story of whose murder by 
his rival, Count K6nigsmark, is illustrated in stone on his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. 


An Ancient Lineage.—Longleat, the magnificent family seat in, 
Wiltshire, is one of the stateliest homes in England, surrounded by 
a park of 4,500 acres which once belonged to the famous abbey of 
Glastonbury, and was given as a dowry to Queen Katherine Parr. 
The Thynnes were consistent Conservatives at the signing of the 
Magna Charta ; they are consistent Conservatives still. The present 
head of the family is a distinguished-looking, intellectual man who. 
takes himself and life seriously. His marriage, in 1890, to the 
beautiful Miss Mordaunt, niece and adopted daughter of Georgina 
Countess of Dudley, was a sensational one,, chiefly memorable from 
the unusual fact that not a single member of the Thynne or Mordaunt 
families was present at the ceremony. Lady Bath does not care for 
society and is a prominent Christian Scientist. She has only one 
son, Viscount Weymouth, who was born just ten years ago. He has, 
three sisters, one of them being quite a baby. 
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Captains of Industry at Home: No. II.-Mr. T. E. Vickers. 


steele 


Copyright of “The Tatler” 

Mr. Thomas Edward Vick is chairman of the great amalgamation known as Vickers, Sons and Maxim, which comprises the great steel-rolling works at Sheffield, 

formerly known as Vicke ns and Co., and the vast engineering and ship-building yards at Barrow, as also the Maxim works at Erith, Vickers, Sons and Maxim 

thave become one of the greatest industrial concerns of the country, rivalling the famous Elsv tworks:in the magnitude of their operations. They can, and do, turn out 

a battleship complete, producing everything of her requirements themselves, including the armaments, whilst the advances which they have made in the production of 

submarine boats have placed them in the forefront in the building of these future weapons of destruction. This portrait of Mr. Vickers was taken at his house in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square 
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“Dogs Delight to Bark and Bite”—Not All. 


THE BEST OF CHUMS 
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Our Photographic Competition—The 


COME ALONG WITH MY CORN 
First Prize—R. H. Sawyer, the Priory, Wantage 


We pay each week the sum of 


ONE GUINEA 


for the best snapshot which we receive during that 
week. . All the letters in this Competition must be 
sent to the Kodak Editor, THe Tar.er, Great New 
Street, London, and all photographs, exclusive of the 
prizewinners, will be returned immediately if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain for publication. For these 
we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for thecopyright. Every photograph must have 
plainly written on the back the name and address of 
the sender and a clear description of the subject. 
Only one photograph may be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly commending the following 
subjects :— 

‘*Discobolus,’’ Miss M. Smith, 31, Selsdon Road, 
West Norwood. 

“Young Bengal,’ A. J. Oliver, Government 
Telegraph Department, Alipore. 

‘GA Siesta,’’ Captain Corrie Hudson, I.M.S., 2nd 
Rajputs, Alipore. 

“The Pont du Gard, Provence,"’ Miss N. Binnie, 
77, Ladbroke Grove, W. 

“Duel Stone,’’ Miss Broughton, Sprydoncote, 
Exeter. 

“A Senor Boy,’’ H. B. Walker, Bank of Africa, 
Ltd., Beira, Portuguese East Africa. 

“A Home Ruler,’ G. P. Roberts, 9, Grove Park, 
Liverpool. 

“Toilers of the Deep,’’ A. R. Thompson, Ashdale, 
Stanford. 

“Carting Hay,’’ W. Bolding Monement, Wey- 
bourne, Holt, Norfolk. 

“The Lion-face Rock, Dovedale," C. U. Whitney, 
21, Nicosia Road, Wandsworth Common. 

‘“*The Hour of Prayer,’ P. J. Condon, Cahir, co. 
Tipperary. 

“Who are You?”’ W.E, Little, the Bank House, 
Dawlish. 

“Two or my Rabbits,’ T. J. Sheild, 15, Gledhow 
Gardens, London, S.W. 

‘*The Sylvan Wharfe,”’ S. Swinden, 28, Conway 
Drive, Harehills Road, Leeds. 

“Rasbach Valley,’’ Ernest Miller, 11, Blenheim 
Square, Leeds. 
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Five Prizewinmners. 


A SUGAR STUDY 


Second Prize- G. Mather, 74, Wilford Crescent 
East, Nottingham 


SOME INDIAN GODS AND TOYS 


Third Prize—Mrs. Turnbull, Gonvena House, Wadebridge 


THE OLD SUNDIAL 


Fifth Prize—Mrs. V. C. Baird, Broughton Ferry 


FISHING IN NORWAY 
Fourth Prize—Ruth Archer, 17, Sloane Court, S.W. 
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The Centenarian. 


here are certain centenarians who have got into the bad habit of 

talking to newspaper people about the secret of longevity and 

getting their senile opinions on the subject published. This annoys 
me very much and must now cease. 

It has gone altogether too far. The other day a centenarian 
stated in a public print that he generally took a little fish and some 
farinaceous pudding in the middle of the day. He is perfectly 
welcome to eat that or a dog biscuit or anything else that he may 
be pleased to fancy, but he is not free to annoy me by writing to 
newspapers about it. If he is so wanting in all sense of proportion, 
and even of decency, as to wish to publish these details, and so 
blinded by his egotism or his interviewer that he thinks they can 
possibly interest anybody, he must be restrained 
by his family. I will not have him rushing into 
print waving his farinaceous pudding and lectur- 
ing the world. It makes but a sorry specimen 
of the dignity of old age and—which is much 
worse—it annoys me. 

The centenarian is a man who has mistaken 
quantity for quality. The centenarian’s life is 
not always life at all; it is sometimes no more 
than a bad habit. In print he always takes two 
things for granted—that the longest life is the 
best life, and that he personally can throw some 
light on the secret of longevity ; and both asser- 
tions would be ridiculous enough to make one 
laugh if they were not impertinent enough to 
make one angry. 

The longest life is the best life; is it? For 
that reason we should exercise the _ strictest 
moderation and deny our natures much that they 
demand. Our great reward will be that we shall 
outlive our hair, our teeth, our eyesight, our 
hearing, the free use of our limbs, our intellect, and 
our power of affection. By dint of making our life 
thoroughly unenjoyable we shall succeed in getting too much of it. 
Cicero spent a great part of his life in successful attempts to humbug 
himself and in less successful attempts to humbug others, and he 
was never a more pronounced humbug than when he wrote his 
De Senectute. Turn from that to the admirable description of old 
age to be found in Dr. Maudsley’s Sanity and Insanity, and if you 
then think that death from old age is the most desirable form of 
death your taste must be curious. 

But the moralist will not forget to tell us that the longest life is 
the best life morally because all the time the strictest moderation 
must have been practised. The centenarian when he is asked how 


skim through it.] 


DEATH TO THE CRITICS 


[Lady Florence Dixie complains that 


reviewers often do not read a book, but only 


If every book-reviewer read 
Each word of what he must review 
And pondered on each phrase instead 
Of lightly “skimming through” ; 
Tf each art critic conned with zest : 5 
Each picture in the R.A, show, or their abhorrence of tobacco—all alike are 
Instead of picking out the best 
And letting others go; 


If each dramatic critic made 
Attempts amid the rush and whirl 
To judge how every part was played 

By every chorus girl, 


Then those who for distinction sigh 
More easily might draw their breath, 

Since these same critics all must die 
A very early death, 
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By Barry Pain. 


he managed to live so long—a subject about which he almost 
invariably knows nothing—rarely neglects to state that he has been 
moderate in all things. Moderation is set up as the universal god, 
Having with reverent care removed any tendency that we may have 
to think for ourselves, we are to fall down and worship. If we did 
think for ourselves we might possibly inquire how far this indis- 
criminate praise of excessive moderation can be justified. Is the 
centenarian’s old age due to moderation at all? Might it not be 
more accurate to say that both the old age and the moderation are 
due to the man’s congenital nature--a tame and apathetic nature, 
wanting in spirit, wanting in sensitiveness, wanting in generosity, 
wanting in affection? Moderation is the virtue of its defects. 
Blunted and without deep feeling, it avoids the 
stresses that break down far finer natures. 
Extreme old age is its very suitable reward ; they 
live longest who live least. 

So, on the whole, I will ask our centenarians 
to step down from that high pedestal from which 
they have been bleating of their rice pudding 
and their regular hours to a patronised and 
uninterested world. Their total abstinence or 
their one glass of claret, their occasional cigar 


among the things that matter to nobody on earth 
except themselves. There is no more reason 
for valuing a life for its length than for valuing 
a book for its bulk or a picture for its vast extent 
of canvas. I have never yet met a centenarian ; 
if I ever do it is quite possible that I shall 
admire him for a hundred reasons, but not 
especially for having lived a hundred years, 
Longevity is no virtue; Lombroso found it to 
be particularly common in instinctive criminals 
living out of prison. 

The centenarian’s correct answer to the inter- 
viewer should be polite but firm. ‘I am sorry,” he will say, “ but I 
must refuse to tell you what I eat for breakfast or if | take alcohol in 
any form. 1 do not see why the public should be admitted to see me 
eat. I doubt if this could give any pleasure even to the idly curious, 
and in any case | am not anxious to please them. I cannot tell you to 
what cause to assign the unusual prolongation of my life ; to do that 
would involve special studies which I have never made. At the 
same time I regret that you should have called to no purpose. The 
rain seems to have quite stopped now. Good morning.” So shall 
old age keep the dignity that is proper to it and that never fails to 
be respected. 


THE OFFICERS OF THE 


Lambert Heston & Son 


1ST (ROYAL) DRAGOONS 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—2nd Lieutenant E. W. T. Miles, 2nd Lieutenant W. St. L. Atkinson, 2nd Lieutenant T. S. Irwin, 2nd Lieutenant 

C. R. Tidswell, 2nd Lieutenant A. H. D. Chapman, Lieutenant H. H. Sandbach, Lieutenant and Ridingmaster J. Crowley; middle row—2nd Lieutenant R. H. Baskerville, 

Captain and Quartermaster F. Burch, Major G. F. Steele, Captain!E. York, Captain T. M. S. Pitt, Captain C. A, Calvert, Lieutenant H. M. Lambert, Lieutenant Hon. W. 

C. W. Egerton, Lieutenant T. P, Godman, Lieutenant H. A. Tomkinson, znd Lieutenant A. C. Charrington, 2nd Lieutenant C. F, M. Pike, Lieutenant Lord Alastair Innes-Ker ; 

front row—Lieutenant W. D. Grant, Lieutenant W. T. Hodgson, Captain the Hon. C. H. C, Guest, Captain Hon. A. Hamilton Russell, Major E. Makins, D.S.O., Lieut.- 

Colonel Lord Basing, C.B., Lieut.-Colonel H. De B. De Lisle, C.B., D.S.O., Captain H. D, McNeile, Captain Lord Charles Fitzmaurice, Captain B. E. P. Leighton, 
Lieutenant and Adjutant P, E, Hardwick 
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Madeira as a Bourne for Those im Search of the Sun. 


A. Thiele 


CAMARA DE LOBOS, MADEIRA 


Madeira is one of the places that are beautiful when England is gloomy, and hence it is a favourite haven for those who are in search of sunshine. The 
climate is charming, and invalids rapidly get well in it. It is an extraordinary fact that Madeira has no indigenous mammalia. The inhabitants are of 
mixed Portuguese, Moorish, and negro descent 
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STEERS NT ERTS ae MES REISE SON Ted ENCED EES AE 


“Henry V.” was first performed in 1599, but it was 1623 before a complete version was supplied (in the First Folio). The play is full of resonant rhetoric and mans 
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 HenryV 
atthe 


Cheatre. 


snags 


Langfier 
‘ch an appeal to the patriotic spirit that it is not surprising it has proved a great success for Mr. Waller at the Imperial Theatre. 


It is, indeed, an imperial play 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Week by Week. 


In the Name of 
Charity.—The Jackdaw 
Dramatic Club recently 
gave a performance of 
She Stoops to Conguer 
at the Cripplegate 
Theatre in aid of the 
funds of the London 
Orphan Asylum, Wat- 
ford. The most striking 
feature was Mr. Herbert 
Smith’s really admirable 
impersonation of Tony 
Lumpkin. Mr. William 
Baker as Hardcastle— 
by no means an easy 
par t—did remarkably 
well, and Miss Gladys 
Hamilton was a de- 
lightful heroine, 


A Rattling Farce,— 
Mr. Sterner’s farce, Of 
the Rank, at the Strand 
is thin in itself, but is 
rendered extraordinarily 
funny by the. brilliant 
acting of Mr. Willie 
Edouin. Never has Mr. 
Edouin put more energ 
into his work, and rarely 
have I seen  profes- 
sional first-nighters in 
higher spirits. Even the 
features of the strenuous 
critics were forced to 
relax into smiles over 
Mr. Edouin’s drolleries. 
Much as I dislike to see 
a man dressed up as a 
woman, Mr. Edouin 
makes the masquerade 


SCR A Milanese Singer. 
absolutely inoffensive 8 


hen he fede il Ellis & Watery | — Mdlle. Camilla Landi, 
i a BoB UTES = i e 7 MOLLENTRAVE PRACTISES HIS LOVE PHILTRE—AT THE ST. JAMES'S who made her reappear- 
rirnmming a nat, 5 
ae a sae x of The figures are: Sir J. Balsted (Mv. McKinnel), whom Mr. Mollentrave (Mr. Eric Lewis), in the middle, ance at Queen’s Hall on 
the Rank is the merriest tries to extricate from a love affair with a young girl. His own daughter (Miss Marion Terry), on the March Il, isa Milanese 


bit of tomfoolery I have extreme right, is Balsted’s choice 


and owes her musical 
seen for many a day. 


training to her mother. 
Sir Charles Hallé prac- 
tically started her on her 
career in this country by 
introducing her at the 
Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Bradford concerts. 
Mdlle. Landi resided in 
England for a consider- 
able period, but of late 
years has spent much 
time abroad. 


“ Agatha.” —I can- 
not say the same for 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
adaptation of her own 
story, which Mr. Tree 
put on at His Majesty’s 
on Monday last week. 
It hardly ever struck me 
as being real or sincere, 
and in no sense can it be 
called an entertainment. 
Miss Viola Tree has 
much to learn I fear be- 
fore| she can tackle such 
a part as Agatha. Of 
the rest I liked Miss 
McCarthy as the mother 
and Mr. Dawson Mil- 
ward as the lover. Mr. 
Waring was stagey. 


At the Coliseum.— 
Who once would have 
thought it possible to 
put on grand opera in 
any shape or form ata 
music-hall? But Mr. 
Stoll has now staged a 
scene from Cavalleria 
Rusticana with Madame 
Alice Esty as Santuzza. 
Yet we. get’ one; of 
Blackwood’s “young 
men” lamenting that 
songs of the “Cham- 
pagne Charlie ” order are 
no more, 


‘Leah Kleschna.”— 
Mr. Charles Frohman 
has now definitely 
settled with Miss Lena 
Ashwell to create the 
name-part in Mr, C. M. 
S. McLellan’s play, 
Leah Kleschna. In 
addition to this Miss 
Ashwell has arranged to 
go into partnership with 
Mr. William Greet at 
the conclusion of the 
run of the play. Mr. 
Greet will be responsible 
in the main for the busi- 
ness side of the venture, 
while Miss Ashwell will 
control the stage. The 
new management, it is 


“The Cingalee’s ” 
Successor. — Daly’s is 
closed for the rehearsals 
of M. Messager’s new 
opera. Meantime let me 
say that the picture of 
the real Cingalee girl 
reproduced side by side 
with Miss Arundale in 
these pages at the be- 
ginning of the month 
was taken from the ex- 


Ellis & Watery 


officially stated, will be MOLLENTRAVE AND THE YOUNG LOVERS cellent Christmas num- 


ies asses on Aas : 
fairly catholic in the Margaret Messilent (Miss Fairfax) and Everard Swenboys (Mr. Faber), who had been in love respectively ber of Zhe Times of 
choice of plays. with Balsted and with Mollentrave’s daughter, get Mollentrave's blessing Ceylon. 
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Miss Phyllis Beadon im “Peter Pam’ at the Duke of YorkK’s. 


Miss Beadon plays the part of one of the twins in Mr, Barrie's charming play, which is now running to a close though 1t will be revived next December 
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The Rival Du Barri: Mrs. Leslie Carter as the 


Byron 

MADAME DU BARRI MEETS THE KING FOR THE FIRST TIME 
t is strange that it has been left to two Americans to play the the greatest stage manager in the world. Mrs. Potter’s is by 
great du Barri, for Mrs. Brown Potter at the Savoy was anti- M. Richepin. In each case the play is built up round the extra- 
cipated by Mrs. Leslie Carter in America. The plays are quite ordinary career of Madame du Barri, who was born in 1746 and 
different. Mrs. Carter’s version is by Mr. David Belasco, perhaps started life as a milliner in Paris. She became the decoy of Count 


Byron 


DU BARRI INSTALLED AS THE ROYAL FAVOURITE 
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REE TATE Bek, 


famous Favourite of Ming Louis XV. of France. 


MADAME DU BARRI 


Jean du Barri, and’ through him entrapped Louis XV., as shown in 
one picture. She was presented at court in 1769 at the age of 
twenty-three as the Comtesse du Barri, for the King had married her 
to her protector’s brother, Count Guillaume du Barn. Her influence 


Byron 


IN BED: AS THE DOLL OF THE WORLD 


became supreme, and she and her confidante, the Duc d’Aiguillon, 
really governed France. On the death of Louis in 1774 she was 
dismissed the court. She came to London in 1792 to get rid of her 
jewels, and on her return she was arrested, tried, and guillotined. 


DU BARRI 
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HOLDING ONE OF HER REVELS 
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THE DUTCH PERIOD 


Campbel & Gray 


THE TURKISH PERIOD 


Illustrating the long pipe and the cigar 


Illustrating cigarettes and the narghileh 


Campbell & Gray 


THE ABODE OF MY LADY NICOTINE—A PHANTASY OF THE WEED 
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and the Children who have 


THE TATLER 


Personated 


it at Famcy-dress Balls. 


\ 
~, ¥, 


Pat rea 12 | 


MISS LILY PERCIVAL 
Peterborough 


7 MISS LILLIE BENNETT 


Manchester 


CHARLES BARNETT 
London 


London 


BERTHA BODE 
Mortlake 


MISS ESME BOSSE 
Fulham 


Here are the portraits of the six children who have been awarded Prizes of a Tatler Costume in which they are to appear at Fancy-dress Balls in different. 
parts of England. The costumes were made by Samuel Bros., Ltd., of Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


The Last of “The Tatler’s’’ Guessing Stories: No. 4. 


The only existence to which I can lay claim is of a negative 

character, and for it I am entirely dependent upon other beings 
and things. Yet, such as it is, it dates from the creation. All 
living and almost all inanimate objects upon the earth possess me 
at one time or another ; nor is my existence limited to this world, for 
I have been frequently noticed resting on the moon, and it is from 
information gathered from me that astronomers chiefly owe their 
knowledge of the physical configuration. In my flight I sometimes 
investigate the mysterious regions of space to a distance utterly 
beyond the reach of the most powerful telescope or the most prying 
imagination. The blind can feel me though they cannot touch me. 
[am not a spirit though I am often mistaken for one, but unlike a 
spirit I am more often seen by day than by night. Another fact 
most clearly proves that I am nota spirit, for though I am intan- 
gible and incorporeal I cannot exist without a body. Like the 
beautiful flowers in close proximity to which I am often found | grow 
best and am seen to most advantage in strong light, and like good 
men I love the light to which I owe my being, yet strange as it 
may seem I am not ashamed to confess that | often have been, 
and often will be again, a passive and unconcerned witness of the 
foulest and most horrible crimes, and have even gone the length of 
being an accomplice and shielding the criminal. I am _ entirely 
impartial—neither flattering the great nor despising the humble. | 
do not sympathise with those in trouble nor congratulate those who 
rejoice. In disposition I am cold, passionless, and unfeeling as a 
marble statue. Sometimes I am lovely as a Venus, at other times 
I am hideous as a nightmare. The careless, happy child often 
makes me the companion of his innocent amusements, well knowing 
that neither word nor deed of mine shall ever harm him. The 
young man is often perplexed and troubled should I chance to cross 
his path, whilst the old man as he watches me sometimes will lift his 
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thoughts to that future where I shall not be found. Some men (to: 
use a well-known metaphor) spend a lifetime in pursuit of me, only 
to find out when too late that they can never overtake me. Artists: 
and men of science can sometimes force me to fulfil their will, but I 
often have my revenge in obstructing them and rendering futile their 
most persistent efforts. I am_a great traveller. The sailor sees me 
far out upon the ocean. The African explorer has me as his faithful. 
companion, and I sometimes in a friendly mood become his guide. 
The palace of the king and the cabin of the peasant are alike open 
to me; no sentry ever challenges me, and no policeman would ever 
think of arresting me even though he should see me falling upon the 
most harmless and defenceless women and children in the broad 
light of day. Death is said to have me; without any desire to boast 
I can truly say that I do not care a button about him. He has no- 
power nor control over me, for while the sun and earth remain I can 
defy him. Many a fall I have had in my day and have been 
thrown from great heights by powerful men, but I have never had a 
bone broken nora joint dislocated. On one occasion a little boy 
was discovered in the act of stealing apples. In his fright he fell from 
the tree to the ground, dragging me with him, and clambered over 
the wall ; the broken glass on the top of the wail tore his garments. 
and lacerated his feelings badly, but though he brought me with him 
I escaped injury. I could enlarge considerably upon my adventures, 
but I have, | think, given you a sufficient clue to my identity, so now 
as you yourself possess me you had better use your brains and 
guess me. 

[I have promised a prize of a framed drawing by Mr. Charles. 
Wyllie, the well-known marine artist, to the first of my readers who 
sends me correct solutions of the four guessing stories that have 
been published in these pages. The first story appeared in THE. 
TATLER of March 1.—ED.] 


DEB GATS Ke 


Ape joyous days of Carnival have ended and the merrymakers of 
the Riviera take off their dominos and masks, also the con- 
venient trains on their one and only railway, change confetti for 
ashes, and repent on a frugal diet of douz//abaisse and oysters, or 
something equally ascetic and inexpensive. King Carnival the wth 
has reigned and is burnt, and his pageantry sleeps till the accession 
of the z+ 1th of the line. Northern visitors may profitably wonder 
why it is that the custom of Carnival flourishes merrily on the 
cosmopolitan coast and nowhere else to the same extent. In Paris 
the observance of the feast is a very shamefaced and sneaking one, 
soon degenerating into hooliganism. Even in sunny France the 
.dezrees of north latitude are too much for the spirit of careless gaiety. 
Further south again there is a dash of oriental seriousness or of 
elemental brutality that spoils the revels. It is the southern French- 
man with the touch of Italian that is the backbone of Carnival; the 
trappings of that figure are cosmopolitan. Recklessness and art are 
ithe necessary ingredients for a proper festival—riotous merriment 
directed by taste. 


true Carnival in England is hardly possible. In the first place 
the climate is decisively against it unless the date were to be 
fixed later in the year. Such an action would be impossibly 
-artificial. February is a winter month really, and March is fre- 
quently colder than December with its biting north-easters. Out- 
door amusements, therefore, battles of flowers, processions, and 
fireworks are generally impossible. Further, Carnival means very 
little in England because the observance of Lent is confined to a 
-small fraction of the population, and this fraction is generally rather 
more solemn than the clergy. An earnest High-Church layman 
—the only person not a Roman Catholic who is likely to keep Lent— 
is not a person whom one can picture in a mask and fancy dress 
hurling handfuls of paper or plaster confetti. 


The Englishman, even when most completely incorporated in the 

Western Church, never took kindly to the regulations that 
robbed him of his beef. Possibly the odd: reluctance of the very 
»poor to eat fish may be partly due to the instincts of forgotten days 
when the priesthood wished to restrict their rebellious flocks to 
Lenten fare. The reformers tried to keep up the fasts for the 
mortification of men’s carnal desires and the encouragement of the 
fisheries, but their success was small. For fasting and asceticism 
generally the average Englishman has no genius; he has left the 
mystical parts of religion to the Celtic mind. Shrove Tuesday means 
to the middle-class Briton a day when he has pancakes for dinner ; 
Ash Wednesday is a day when, possibly, he has salt fish — and 
other things. He is not exhilarated over his pancakes nor mournful 
while consuming his cod. ‘Why should he be ? 


he Englishman is an individualist ; he is accustomed to do a 
thing because he chooses. That is why he is generally a 
Protestant of sorts ; Protestantism, as a wit remarked, means ‘‘ None 
of your business.” In order to observe Lent or keep Carnival men 
must think and act collectively. The Briton in fancy dress is 
-primarily possessed by the idea that he looks a fool; secondly, that 
all the others who are disguised are also idiots. ‘The southerner, the 
Catholic, is swept away with the current of profane rejoicing or 
religious penance. Very few Englishmen really believe, even while 
they make the statement, that they are miserable sinners. Their 
obtrusive personality, their national pride, rises up against the imputa- 
tion even when made by themselves. The Briton is never satisfied 
unless his insularity is accentuated. He may be slavishly subservient 
to the customs of his-class or locality, but he would despise himself as 
-arule for being merely recognisable as a European. Even in joining 
in a foreign carnival he condescends.: In a battle of flowers he asserts 
himself by hurling fat, heavy bunches of stocks with deadly aim and 
fierce energy that if generally imitated would make the floral 
contest a battle of cauliflowers. - So, by the way, do many Germans ; 
but they do ‘this not ‘because they ‘are individualistic but because 
they are German, and it is their nature to do everything with 
earnestness and weight. 


Cyne in our recent ‘history thé public of London gave itself up to 
unrestrained merriment and rejoicing. I. refer, of course, to 
Mafeking night. The result is historic; the scene was not the 

ibrutal and repulsive orgie chronicled by continental journalists but it 
was distinctly unedifying. Here, again, the Englishman was not 

‘content to be an item in a happy and harmless crowd. He must do 
something to emphasise his separate .existence, and his means were 

“ tiddlers ” and squirts and such annoying articles. The mere flinging 

of paper confetti or, parading in grotesque or graceful disguise was 
not enough for his exuberance when he had finally got over his native 

‘shyness. The southerner of the Riviera has a touch of Tartarin ; he 
has much vanity and little self-consciousness ; he is as expansive 
and genial as his sunshine. Daudet’s immortal hero is always in 
fancy dress ; always parading in his perpetual and personal carnival. 


B" it does not do to generalise too much. The southern crowd 
can degenerate into hooliganism, and Carnival on the Riviera 
can become a distinct bore before jit ,is over, even to its native parti- 
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The reason is partly, as in more northern countries, 
Carnival, nomi- 


cipants. 
because the obligation of abstinence ‘is dying out. 
nally the farewell to meat, which southern nations did not need nor 
got every day in the past, and to all the animal pleasures of which 
meat is the type, was really the permitted relic of the old pagan 


festivals and orgies. The Church, wisely refraining from pulling the 
reins too tight, let the laity have its annual fling before the fast, 
thus making it easier to endure the deprivation of pleasures of which 
the people had had rather too much for a week. Then came Lent, 
to remind the population that it was Christian and must mortify its 
passions; the Latin nature, with its strong dash of paganism, had 
leave to “go Fantee” on condition of becoming rigorously frugal 
and proper and duly abasing itself afterwards, Then, after the 
annual pagan orgie, the annual Lenten penance, came the 
religious rejoicing of Easter, a type of the higher happiness 
that Christianity has to offer to those who will repent and deny 
themselves. 


t would be too much to say that the French, for instance, are 
becoming paganised ; but certainly religion, as embodied in 
the Church, has less controlling power over their daily observance. 
They are becoming Americanised or Anglicised—the two are pretty 
much the same for them, though so different for us. Their Republic 
is permanent and peaceful; their diplomatists are the conciliators 
of Europe; their internal legislation tends to sever Church and 
State and to leave the “ eldest daughter of the Church” in the position 
of taking over the property during the spiritual parent’s lifetime. 
M. Loubet is very much more the ideal American President than the 
somewhat flamboyant Roosevelt. Throughout France writers are 
telling their countrymen to wake up even as our present Prince of 
Wales told us. Individual enterprise @ /a Anglo-Saxon is to be the 
watchword rather than Government enterprise @ /a@ German. 


t has been rather a paradox of recent French history that the 
Nationalists, the firebrands who wanted an English war once 
because they preferred fighting with limited liability, and who see the 
hand of perfidious Albion in everything disagreeable to France, should 
themselves individually be so Anglomaniac, even to the extent of going 
into business in despite of their noble names. The paradox is easy 
of explanation. Just as the former ostracism of Jews and Protestants 
from public office and power made these sections of the population 
dependent on their own exertions for a career and forced them to 
be strong and self-reliant, so the defeat of the “ Nationalist” parties 
and their exclusion from power will lead them to depend on them- 
selves while the sections in possession of office will, as before, 
become soft and unenterprising there. The obloquy and ridicule 
heaped by comic papers on the small Government official or clerk, 
the rond de cuir, is a sign of the times. Nobody in England thinks 
of decrying the Government clerk (except at the War Office) because 

nobody ever thought him a person of any particular consequence. 
g ; it is a necessity of modern progress 


I though it does not suit everybody, but it does not lend itself to 
common observances and common action. Our allies the Japanese 
are all right as against the inert and gregarious Russians, who after 
being partly beaten will wait three months until their enemy is ready 
to beat them again. Against a more’ Western nation their owr. 
excessive caution would have involved them in disagreeable surprises. 
But exactly because their individual enterprise is checked by the 
absorption of the person in his nation the Japanese army will be 
killed to the last man, and the last man will not. run away. For 
that reason, too, the Japanese are exquisite in their public rejoicings. 
They could not conduct a carnival, for they are hardly unrestrained 
enough in mirth though with a magnificent appreciation of the 
grotesque. Still, they will develop; and in twenty years time, 
perhaps, we shall journey to see the Carnival at Tokio vice the 
Riviera Americanised. 


ndividualism is a fine thing ; 


King Carnival has done his reign 
(The thirty-third or thirty-fourth), 
And Anglo-Saxon gloom again 
Weighs on the children of the north 
Who came for sun and flowers to cure 
Their sorrows on the Cote a’Azur. 


The mask and domino depart, 

At any rate till Mi-Caréme, 
‘The cars devised by mocking art 

Are doomed to dust or else to flame; 
And down the roads the breezes sift 
Confetti’s many-coloured drift. 


And day by day we seem to grow 
More sternly individual 

Till at a future day we know 
Lent will go out with Carnival, 

And leave us in a world at last 

That feasts not neither does it fast. 
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THE BEDOUIN ARMED THE BEDOUIN’S MOUNT 


THE DESERT TRACK A TRAVELLING HAREM 


BEWARE THE EVIL EYE A POOL IN THE DESERT 


The annual pilgrimage to the tomb of the Sheikh Abousarieh and his son, located in the heart of the Egyptian desert, has just concluded, and _ 

has this year been attended by an tunprecedented large number of faithtul Mahomedans The pilgrims came from every province in Egypt 

and included every class of native, fellaheen, and Bedouin, accompanied by the members of their harem on horses, camels, and donkeys. For 

nearly two days there was a steady procession of them passing through Helowan oa their return journey, and at this point a correspondent 

was enabled to secure some photographs which we reproduce. The Sheikh Atbowusarieh and his son both died on the way home from 
Mecca; hence their canonisation 
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THE TALLER 


THE BOY: 


No. XXX.—Why I Became a Pedestrian. 


It has been said that if nothing was 

done except from a perfectly good 
motive very little would be done at all. 
I feel the force of this in considering 
the question, “Why ! became a 
pedestrian.” 

That I wanted to be strong and 
hardy, that I wanted to keep down a 
growing disposition to corpulency, that 
I really loved walking for its own sake, 
are all active factors in the matter, but 
it is probable that I should not have 
become the walker | have if I had not 
been obliged to do it. 

I was brought up on the short fare 
and under the Spartan discipline of 
Christ’s Hospital in the sixties. Once 
a month we boys had a leave day— 
delightful for those who had friends to 
receive them, but for me and other 
friendless boys it meant wandering 
over London without food, without 
anything on our heads, and of course 
with no protection from the rain. 
During the eight years I was there I 
remember a boy who purchased an 
umbrella, and if he had bought a fan, 
a lady’s muff, or a pair of mittens he 
could not have been more mercilessly 
chaffed for his softness. 

For the particular exercise in which 
I have indulged this early training was 
of the utmost value because it had a 
hardening influence and made one accept as inevitable drawbacks 
to walking in strange countries certain hardships which would spoil 
the pleasure of a walker who had been trained in too comfortable 
surroundings. 

My real start in life was as a Government clerk at Somerset 
House. I was then living four miles from my office, but the eight 
miles for the double journey were only a small portion of my daily 
exercise, for as a junior clerk I had to run up and down long flights 
of stairs at the call of my numerous seniors. The calls were freely 
given, and so far as I remember were as freely obeyed, though 
perhaps there were exceptions, 

Perhaps it was because 1 was so swift in my movements that 
they made me run so much—at all events I know that my rapid 
flight up and down stairs in conjunction with my fair hair gained for 
me the name of ‘‘the Flying Angel.” 

After my preliminary canter in life I was destined for the Church. 
I was ordained in 1876 and became curate of the large parish ot 
Chester-le-Street in the county of Durham. I had four churches to 
serve with eight or twelve miles to walk every Sunday, so that 1 
had ample opportunity of satisfying any craving, however violent, 
for exercise. On those fells, too, the snow often lay deep and the 
roads were impassable to ordinary travellers, but again my early 
training stood me in good stead. 

At the remotest of our villages I soon found that the state of the 
roads was estimated on the following original scale: When the 
milk cart could not get through things were bad; when the postman 
failed things were worse; but when “T” Fair-haired Priest ”— 
for so I was by this time called—could not come the road was 
absolutely impassable. 

In 1880 I went to that thinly-populated part of Yorkshire lying 
between the wolds and the sea. The parish of Filey is four miles 
long, so that there was a good deal of walking to be done merely in 
keeping the place visited. 1f I meant to see anything at all of my 
neighbours ten or twenty miles had to be walked, for I was too 
poor to keep a carriage and there is no railway on the wolds. This, 
however, had the great advantage of making and keeping my feet 
hard and putting me into condition for those walking expeditions 


-~THE REV. A. N. COOPER 


In walking costume starting for Monte Carlo 
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WHAT WILL HE BECOME? 


By “the Walking Parson.” 


which I was soon to undertake. I 
think it would be hard to find in 
England any district which is better 
adapted as a training ground for a 
pedestrian than that in which Filey is 
situated. There is country of every 
sort, but mostly hard, and that is the 
very thing which is wanted for keeping 
a walker in perfect trim. 

It was Mr. Ruskin who first put 
into my head the idea of seeing distant 
places by walking to them. He 
pointed out how the principle of “ what 
costs nothing is worth nothing” applies 
to sightseeing, and said that the long, 
tedious journey which was once neces- 
sary to all who would see Venice 
greatly enhanced the enjoyment of the 
place when they got there. From my 
own considerable experience I can 
thoroughly endorse his views in this 
respect. 

I determined to see if I could un- 
lock some of those treasures of the 
world which are usually closed to the 
eyes of poor men, so in 1887 I planned 
my first foreign tour, which was a walk 
to Rome, 

As a preliminary I walked from the 
north of England to London, first to 
see if my feet and constitution would 
bear the incessant strain. The result 
. was satisfactory, and I started for 
Rome on Easter Monday in that year. I took five weeks over the 
walk and averaged twenty-eight miles a day. Besides the Eternal 
City 1 saw on my route Antwerp, Tréves, the St. Gothard Pass, 
Lake Lugano, Milan, Florence, and Pisa. 

A story got into the papers at the time that I had casually 
remarked to a friend that I was going for an evening stroll and 
then and there walked to Rome. This was not true, for I had been 
of necessity making arrangements for weeks beforehand, since a 
walking tour, although you may be “ flying light” and the master of 
your own time and movements, is not quite such a simple matter 
as it looks. To make it successful a hundred and one important 
points have to be considered. 

I discovered much on that first walk to Rome which proved of 
very great value to me subsequently. For instance, I ascertained the 
minimum amount of luggage which could be carried without fatigue ; 
I learned how to arrange my meals, how often to stop for rest, and 
above all I trained myself to resist the temptation to break records 
and not to do too much in one day. 

Since that first walking expedition, which was thoroughly successful 
and perfectly enjoyable, I have undertaken various other long walks 
—to Budapest, to Venice, to Monte Carlo, and to Barcelona. My 
route to the latter city was by way of Andorre and was the roughest 
and most trying walk I have ever done, which I think is saying a 
good deal. 

In addition to the more ambitious expeditions which I have named 
I have undertaken minor walks across Ireland, Scotland, Holland, 
and Belgium, these being the exercises of the years in which I could 
not take a long holiday. 

I have found that a number of misapprehensions exist as to the 
dangers and difficulties of these pedestrian tours in foreign lands off 
beaten tracks, but among other things that I have discovered for 
myself are the perfect safety of the roads so far as robbers are con- 
cerned ; the fact that a bed can always be reckoned on, go where 
you will, and that if you cannot speak the language of the country 
you are in your money will speak for you. The enjoyment and 
delight which I derive from walking is best shown from the fact 
that 1 never think of taking a holiday in any other way. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Concerning Odds.—Last autumn Ritchie 
~beat Doherty level at Queen’s Club. A 
couple of weeks back at Monte Carlo 
Doherty owed his former conqueror 15 and 
beat him. ‘The obvious conclusion is either 
that Doherty was below his proper form 


LAWN TENNIS AT MONTE CARLO 


H. L. Doherty, whose brilliant play was one of 
the remarkable features of the meeting 


in the autumn or that Ritchie was -not 
playing his best at Monte Carlo. It is an 


axiom in most games that no odds will bring 
together players of a totally different class. 
Ernest Renshaw used to give with complete 
success seemingly impossible odds to Jawn- 
tennis players of quite a respectable class, 
and I remember W. J. 
Hamilton in a tournament at 
Howth owing 4o and giving 
40 to players of some skill 
and experience. I think it 
may also be regarded as an 
axiom that between players 
of a certain class odds may 
be either given or received 
without affecting the result 
Dwight, and I think Taylor, 
used each to believe that he 
could give the other the odds 
to 15. ‘To settle the question 
they once played a series of 
matches alternately giving 
and receiving 15, with the 
most illogical result that the 
giver of the odds won. The 
question of odds is really a 
question of temperament. 
Some men can only play 
their best when their oppo- 
nents are in front, others gain 
additional confidence and 
accuracy from the knowledge 


that they are leading. Ido 
not mean to suggest that 
Ritchie could — successfully 


owe Doherty 15 ; Doherty’s 
superiority is too marked for 
that. It is quite possible, 
however, that the result of a 


match between Ritchie and, say, Riseley would 
not be affected by one or other receiving small 
odds. John Roberts thoroughly understood 
the small value of fractional odds between 
players of the same class when he insisted on 
giving Dawson or Stevenson a short start in 
a long game. 


Amateurs and Internationals.—I have 
been rather amused at the advice offered 
recently to the Selection Committee by eertain 
football scribes on no account to select S. S. 
Harris for the match against Scotland. Every 
man whose business it is to write on football 
is, of course, perfectly free to hold his own 
opinions and to offer them wherever he thinks 
they are likely to be accepted. In the case 
of Stanley Harris, however, the journalistic 
advice is somewhat lacking in purpose. As 
far as I can gather the objection to Harris is 
that “he is not playing as he’ played last 
year.” His selection last April was apparently 
right and proper, but it would be a grave 
error to choose him now. The amusing 
yart of the whole business is this: through 
the whole of last season, when he was captain 
of Cambridge, Harris was playing continually 
in public, and as captain of what was supposed 
to be the best side which had represented 
either university since W. N. Cobbold was 
at Cambridge he attracted a great deal of 
notice ; yet somehow or other none of the 
journalists who are now so certain that he is 
not worth his cap recognised a_ possible 
international in him. It was left to Mr. 
J. J. Bentley to discover Harris’s great quali- 
ties. After what he saw of the Cambridge 
captain’s play in the match between the 
Corinthians and Queen’s Park last spring 
the president of the League at once ear- 
marked Harris for the service of England. 
Mr. Bentley’s “discoveries ” generally justify 
his judgment, and Harris was no exception 
to the rule. 


THE OXFORD CREW AT HENLEY—A STRONG PADDLE 
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Harris, ‘‘G. O.,” and Bloomer.—Harris 
may not be as great a player as G. O. Smith, 
but like Bloomer he belongs to a class that 
can never be neglected with safety. 
The average footballer and cricketer must 
always be judged by his present form. He 


LAWN TENNIS AT MONTE CARLO 


E. R. Allen, one of the famous twin brothers 
who was beaten by H. L. Doherty 


has not in him the potentiality for greatness. 
If he is playing badly in ordinary games he 
is likely to play worse in a match of supreme 
importance. With the really great players 
the case is quite different. F.S. Jackson’s 
place in England’s eleven next season will 
not depend at all on whether he happens to 
be making runs or not at the 
time the eleven is chosen. 
He has the capacity for doing 
big things on big occasions 
which is not in the least 
affected by occasional failure. 
In the same way S. S. Harris 
has always risen to the 
moment. For the Old West- 
minsters he generally plays 
like a schoolboy, but against 
Scotland and Bury he showed 
himself a giant. 


An International Forward 
Line.—I read a_ suggestion 
somewhere the other day that 
Woodward should be played 
as centre-forward against 
Scotland with S. S. Harris 
and S. H. Day on either side 
of him. I do not believe 
such an arrangement would 
work successfully. Wood- 
ward is probably as good a 
centre-forward as there is in 
England at the , present 
moment, and he would cer- 
tainly combine well with 
Harris. With all Day’s great 
qualities as a footballer, how- 
ever, he is not of the stern 
stuff of which — successful 


THE DARE E ER: 


internationals are made. His deficiencies are 
physical, not moral. He does not funk a 
charge, but he lacks power to resist it. The 
most effective players in international matches 
are for the most part either robust hustlers 
like R. E. Foster or opportunists like Bloomer 
and R. McColl. Perhaps that is why G. O. 
Smith, who, was neither a hustler 

nor an opportunist, was never a 

brilliant success against Scotland. 


The Responsibilities of 
Captaincy.—I see that Mr. 
Bentley in the Daily Express 
last week accounted in a diffe- 
rent way for the com- 
parative failure of 
G. O. Smith in inter- 
national matches. a 
“G,. O.,” according to 
Mr. Bentley, only once 
showed his real form 
against Scotland, viz., 
in 1898, when 
the English 
team was Cap- 
tained by Wre- 
ford Brown. 
From this Mr. 
Bentley draws 
the conclusion 
that on previous 
occasions G, O. 
Smith was too 
overweighted 
with his respon- 
sibilities as cap- 
tain to do him- 
self full justice 
against Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. I confess that 
unless Mr. Bentley had made the suggestion 
it never would have occurred ‘to me that 
“ G. O.’s” shoulders were not strong enough 
for a captain’s burden. 


Bank-holiday Football.—From 
the gate point of view the date and 
place arranged for the  Sherifi’s 9 
Shield match may be 4 
excellent. From my p2r- 
sonal point of view 
nothing could be worse. 
Nothing would induce 
me to pay a visit to the 
Crystal Palace 
on Easter Mon- 
day or any other 
bank holiday, 
not even the 
certain prospect 
of seeing the 
Corinthians 
treat Sheffield 
Wednesday 
even as_ they 
treated Bury. - I 
daresay I repre- 
sent nobody but 
a somewhat 
overworked jour- 
nalist. At the 
same time I be- 
lieve that many 
of the Corin- 
thians’ usual following feel as I do in this matter. 
Amateurs will be thinking more of cricket than 
football at the end of April. Any real interest 
remaining in football by Easter will centre 
round the cup, not the shield, However, the 
match is being played in the interests of 
charity, and there is no doubt that unless the 


WOMEN AS HOCKEY-PLAYERS—ESSEX V. 


weather behaves particularly badly on Easter 
Monday Mr. Hewett’s hope of £1,000 ought to 
be realised. I donot expect that many of the 
spectators will know much of the Corinthians, 
but the sixpences of a bank-holiday crowd 
will be quite as useful to the hospitals as those 
of the most profound critics. The only bank- 


SUSSEX COUNTY HOCKEY TEAM, 1905 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—F. Ferrers, E. T. King, A. P. Stone, H. A. North; middle row— 
W. F. Smith,’ P. E. Hill (honorary secretary), E. C. Wright (captain), C. F. Hill, H. S. Goodwin; front row—the Rev. 


W. H. Willmer, T. Bridger 


holiday football I have ever seen at the Crystal 
Palace was in 1896, when an exhibition game 
was played between Notts Forest and Dundee. 
The play as well as the crowd was distinctly 
of the holiday type, and there was a general 
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SUSSEX AT SURBITON: 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Miss E. Plummer, Miss D. Prance, Miss G, Wiggins, Miss Fitch ;| 
middle row—Miss M. Tyhurst, Miss Jupp, Miss G. M. J. Waters, Mrs. Steinmetz, Miss Pothecary; front row—Miss E. Allard, 


Miss Lawrence 


flavour of oranges and miskicks about the 
whole proceeding, but everyone seemed good- 
humoured and highly pleased with himself. 


Ireland v. Wales.—I was sorry that 


Ireland was beaten by Wales, not merely 
because I have Irish blood in my veins but 
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because I believe Irish footballers are the best 
sportsmen in the world, and I like to see good 
sportsmanship rewarded. Nevertheless, I 
have no doubt that Wales deserved their 
victory. After Ireland had beaten England 
and Scotland there was a_ tendency to 
exaggerate the merits of the Irish fifteen, not in 
Ireland, where they know the diffe- 
rence between a good and a first- 
rate article, but among English 
and Scottish sporting journalists. 
A victory for Ireland over Wales 
was prophesied with a 
suspicious cock-sureness 
which suggested that the 
wish fathered the pro- 
phecy. I have not seen 
the Irish team this 
year, but from what 
I was told by an old 
Irish international 
who is absolutely 
the best judge 
of the game I 
know I[ did not 
attach much im- 
portance to the 
easy way Ireland 
defeated Eng- 
land at Cork. 
Immediately 
after the match 
I wrote in THE 
TATLER that it 
would be a grave 
mistake to sup- 
pose that Ireland 
possessed a 
really great 
team merely 
because it found the English fifteen such 
ready victims. The truth is that England 
and Scotland this year are sadly lacking in 
great footballers. The energy of Maclear and 
the presence of three or four remarkably good 
forwards made the Irish fifteen alto- 
gether too good for the very moderate 
teams which represented England and 
Scotland, but not quite a match 
for the science and cleverness 
of Wales. Probably the Welsh 
fifteen this season is no 
better than it was last year. 
England and Scotland are 
certainly weaker and Ire- 
land certainly stronger. 
! This estimate may seem 
inaccurate in the face of 
the fact that Ireland 
defeated Wales last 
season, but I am think- 
ing rather of the 
fifteens which 
represented Ire- 
land against 
England © and 
Scotland than of 
the team which 
beat Wales at 
Belfast. For 
some reason or 
other Irish foot- 
ballers are noto- 
riously. bad 
sailors, and it is 
quite possible that had the Irish-Welsh match 
this year been played in Ireland the result 
might have been a draw. Maclear, I know, 
hates the sea, and suffered the agony of the 
damned in crossing over to Wales the week 
before last. He certainly tackled with less 
than his usual energy at Swansea.—M. R. R. 


WS. Stuart 
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A Steam Car Victory.-—-The sequel to the trouble over the 
placing of the cars which competed in the Gatacre Hill.climb last 
autumn was written in the Wolverhampton County Court recently 


when Mr. Dumbell, the 
owner of the Turner-Miesse 
steam car, was awarded 
damages against the 
Wolverhampton Automo- 
bile Club and was ordered 
to be given the custody of 
the challenge cup which his 
car had won. In the course 
of the evidence it transpired 
that the official handicapper 
had originally placed the 
Turner-Miesse first, but that 
at the suggestion of the 
committee he revised his 
handicap—after the event 
—and in this edition the 
original winner appeared 
sixth and tenth for the 
respective heats. It is now 
suggested that if this kind 
of handicapping becomes 
popular the various com- 
petitors may just as well 
draw for the cup in the 
future and not trouble about 
the competition in the least. 


Concerning Sooted 
Plugs.—Whien the plugs 
have become foul through 
over lubrication of the 


OUR FOURTEENTH 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from January 4. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower prize may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post on the second Monday following the date 
of issue, ze., answers to the twelfth acrostic 
(dated March 22) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, April 3. 


4. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. ** Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion, The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Only one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


MISS CONNIE EDISS AND HER CANINE 


Miss Ediss, who is now playing in The Orchid at the Gaiety Theatre, 
is an expert motorist. She is here shown on her 16-h.p. Decauville, 
an exceptionally silent ard powerful car 


Tatler’s’”° 


COMPANION 
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Motor Sparks. 


engine the chauffeur—a gentleman who appears to charge extra for 
thinking—is prone to take them out, clean them, and replace them, 
without dreaming of wiping round the orifices into which they 


respectively fit. This should always be 
done with a piece of waste dipped 
in petrol When this precaution is 
neglected the plugs speedily become oiled 
again, and the chauffeur, arguing that 
there can be nothing wrong with them as 
they have so recently been cleaned, 
generally wants to take the carburetter 
to pieces or grind in the valves. 


Changing Gears.—To climb steep 
hills as well as possible the greatest 
attention must be paid to changing down 
the gears at precisely the right moment, 
Many drivers delay 
too long, and so 
besides losing the 
way on their cars 
really strain their 
engines as well. 
Directly the 
engine ap- 
pears to 
falter ever so 
slightly on 
the top speed 
the next must 


be swiftly put into mesh, but before that moment 
arrives the driver should be 
his foot on the clutch pedal and his right hand 
on the change-speed lever to come down to his 
lower speed. 


in readiness with 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 9 
(Fourteenth Series) 


I. Cc U P 
A G\ OV 38 Ss I COA 
Be UcNeP Ue NeGe iesU As 
4. Roe EG.) JAM Eater cA 
5. TMs RO OReeles or: asta 
6. Ss A B L E 


3. * Uncommercial ” is accepted. 
5. ‘* Tragic’ is accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 9 have been received from: 
Abbotts, Afelinda, Almeria, Amazing, A.C.R., Ashbury, 
Abracadabra, Axenstein, Abeille, Agag, Alif, Aldegarde, 
Ablighter, Alnwick, Abacus, Algonda, Aggio, Archway, 
Aredark, Arho, Aldebella, Alweena, Anovice, Arosa, 
Aston, Alesley, Auriol, A.J.B., -Aria, Amyand, Abna, 
Altanower, A.A.A., Andrea, Aeronaut, B.U.W., Bydand, 
Blackie, Belinda, Beginnah, Brown-eyes, Brynhowell, 


Double Acrostic No. 12 


(Fourteenth Series) 


This is our great Dominion west-nor'-west, 
Washed by three mighty oceans all around; 
And that its capital of alien sound, 

Named from the stream that rushes past its breast. 


. Depends on thts whether a neutral ship 
When tried for carrying contraband shall slip 
Out of the judgment or on judgment trip. 

. Illegal game—motor and weight in it. 
Behead the same—result the light will fit. 

. Add two-sixths of a church to me, 
And a dance you straightway see. 

. Scene of great battle in the Crimean War, 
A river there this appellation bore. 
Became a Christian name which ladies wore. 

. Did the wife-tamer with a nasal twang, 
And cracked his whip with many a thwack and 

bang. 
6. With head and tail I am a prophet, or 

One who would make you like a prophet sure. 
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Belmanor, Blackette, Briar-rose, Bulbie, Beauty, Bonnie- 
bell, Beta, Brian-boru, Britonia, Bute, Bertha, Billee, 
Bunny, Bimbo, Boz, Bulbul, Bricky, Brutus, Bebena, 
Cyprus, Caldan, Caste, Cantiniere, Coomb, Claughton, 
Claribelle, Candun, Cherry-cheeks, Chippie, Clarelou, 
Cossack, Courtier, Chippers, Claudia, Cass, Chicot, 
Carlos, Carissima, Cairo, Castledene, Chiria, Corrib, 
Chaos, Cambridge, Chinchin, Cwrwda, Carrots, Cheery- 
chich, Che-sara-sara, Corbinere, Colepark, Dignity, 
Dinah, Dainty, Duchess, Dulcie, Dun, Driscoll, Dearo, 
Duquessa, Daddy, Donnetta, Dodpoller, Daralee, Dale, 
Daxy, ‘Dumps, Don, Duffer, Doune, Dumnorix, Dghuisa, 
Dolabella, Evelyn, Eliot, Elleville, Eastwind, Elizabeth, 
Elms, Eiya, Eva-maria, Elex, Elswitha, Enos, Esperance, 
Efsie, Etteragram, Elmbank, Frisquet,*Fuchsia, Flosager, 
Fidelia, Fern, Fog, Fairy, Firenze,'Firstry, Freda, Francis, 
Fiora, Furry, Florodora, Firefly, Golomine, Glen, Grey- 
eyes, Glenmalure, Gollywog,Glynn, Gladwyn,‘Golo, Good- 
luck, Gopher, Glevum, Gasco, Howitzer, Hoopoe, Hati, 
Horsa, Hairy-heels, Howardius, Heath, Hadith, Idak, Ibs, 
Inverloddon, Ignota, Jacey, Jap, Jacko, Jed, Joker, Jersey, 
Jaelsee, Keewee,- Katinka, Kimmerghame, Kamoral, Kid, 
Kamsin, Kathleen, Kathbaron, Katharina, Keys, Ki-wi, 
Kempsey, Ko, Lamlash, Lind, Leep, Leslie, Lady-bower, 
Louisa, Lulu, Libussa, Links, Lannie, Lhasa, Ladybird, 
Lengthington, Littlestone, Lorraine, Mummer, Machaon, 
Maldonada, Mascotte, Mouth, Moremie, M.L.H., Mavour- 
neen, Malling, Macaudax, Marion, Millamant, Mother- 
bunch, Mop, Mourino, Marie, Massareene, Manor, Midge, 
Marju, Mars, Maise, ,Myrtle, Mahtal, Mudjekeewis, 
Nimble, Nibs, Nigger, Novice, Nelto,. Oak, Oh-girls, 
Ovalina, Orchid, Oceanide, Oh-there, Owlet, Olea, Oku, 
Owen, Pongo, Paddy, Pearl, Pegunhere, Parabere, Pop, 
Pretty-well, Pearlies, Polytock, Pebble, Peverel, Pekoe, 
Poop, :Proby, Primavera, Pathan, Park, Paris, Polly- 
waddles, Pixie, Pluto, Pongkyle, Rhagatt, Roma, Ronpu, 
Redual, Regina, Riec, Rockaway, Reldas, Raven, Remus, 
Rock, Roy, Stede, Stodgy, Splendide, Seastar, Simple, 
Shamrock, Sheward, Sweetbells, Scraps, Seeker, Scafell, 
Sivart, Serapion, Sophia, Sunbeam, Square, Saskerre, 
Snipe, Smart, Supercargo, Speranza, Salmon, Sillee, 
Skerry, Sa, She, Sturford, St. Rowan, Southoe, St. 
Quentin, Senga, Speedwell, Teufel, Tomwin, Tangley, 
Troloss, Tiptilted, Tina, Tiballak, Tamworth, Tobias- 
john, Truth, Tramps, Tryandu, Taffy, Tri-kent, Trim, 
Tax, Trefoil, Titmouse, Ugly, Usher, Virent, Viola, 
Veronica, Victor, What-ho, Weazel, Wyst, Wild-walker, 
Wag, Workitout, Waver, Wensleydale, Winifred, Wild- 
violet, Wales, Wynell, Wyvern, Wasp, Wildman, Waugh- 
tauk, Xam, Xpdnc, Xit, Xoc, Yahoo, Yasmar, Yeliab, 
Yamay, Ynl, Yoko, ‘Yellow, Yalcrab, Yma, Yentocs, 
Zimmy, Zarabin, Zamzam, Zaramak, Zulu, Zaza, Zingari, 
Z.Z.Z., Zebra; and one without a pseudonym from the 
Isle of Wight. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 
was received from ‘‘ Orchid"; that ‘*Cossack's " an 
“Lorraine's '’ answers to No. 7 arrived too late; that 
Seeonpe " put merely ‘‘O——A"’ for the first light of 

0. 7. 

There was no pseudonym given by the letter from 

Ford so it was useless. 
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Hints on Dress & Beauly A 


in the Home 


LONDON. 
NE DEAR PRISCILLA,—It has been borne 
in on me during the past week that the 
real want in so-called literature for women is 
less a guide to the fashions than a disserta- 
tion on how not to wear them. 

Personally I am_ grateful 
that the styles of last season 
have given place to an outline 
infinitely more becoming to the 
majority of women—yourself 
included—although your com- 
ments on the subject of the 
new sleeves and what you are 
pleased to call your amazonian 
breadth of shoulder are posi- 
tively plaintive. 

I can, however, disabuse 
your mind at once of the notion 
that you are doomed to bur- 
geon forth balloonwise on the 
shoulder. Breadth, indeed, is 
the last thing aimed at; the 
trend is all upwards, while the 
shorter the shoulder-seam the 
greater the chic. Nevertheless, 
I foresee a host of misguided 
women thirsting to outdo the 
fashion falling into this very 
pitfall under the eager guidance 
of the little dressmaker, who is 
only one degree more dangerous 
if she have ideas of her own 
than if she were plastic clay 
for the reception of those of 
her frequently misguided 
clients. 

What a splendid thing it 
would be if some enterprising 
fashion artist would give the 
world a series of cartoons based 
on current modes, The ex- 
aggeration of the various points 
would show. the uninitiated 
what to avoid whilst indicating 
the desirable trend. 

Failing the reintroduction 
of the sumptuary laws I would 
have a series framed 


and hung in every ue 
Board school to form gg 
. . a 
the basis of an object /4 
lesson no less valual he 
ss dle Rag 


in its way than cookery Bs 
or housewifery. That 

it is needed one has only to 
motor through the suburbs on 
a fine Sunday to realise most 
vividly. 

Speaking of motor coats, 
do have your next made with 
a detachable lining. It is 
quite a new idea and, of course, it makes the 
garment infinitely more useful as you can 
detach the nice woolly inside when you want 
to use the coat for walking in. Marjorie has 
a perfect beauty in her trousseau, but | will 
give you fuller details later on. 


I spent a whole morning. looking through 
the frocks she has already decided on, and 
came to the conclusion that Lent is indeed 
looked on by the modern young woman as a 
season of meditation on the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world. As for repentance, 


DINNER GOWN 


In pale mauve velvet trimmed with embroidery in chenille and mother-o’-pearl 


(Maison Drecoll) 


Marjorie flippantly assures me that she is 
reserving that emotion for later emergencies. 

When I tell you that one cf her loveliest 
frocks is a yellow cloth and voile you will 
write me down as fit company for the March 
hare—but you will be wrong. On the other 
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hand, by yellow I do not mean what the 
Sunday-school young lady meant by “ amber ” 
but one of the delightful crusty-loaf colours 
with “ the dark inspired, the light controlled,” 
which are cropping up on all sides amongst 
the new materials. The skirt is fashioned 
with three deep flounces, the 
lower and upper of voile, the 
centre one of cloth, each headed 
by a bordering of the other 
material. The coat is of the 
redingote persuasion as regards 
length and fit; the long skirts, 
however, are cut in panels 
instead of the ordinary way, 
whilst the upper part, belted in 
to the waist, ‘is really a very 
neat dress bodice, with a white 
vest carried up to the neck— 
no more, no less—the salient 
features of its adornment being 
a combination of cream watered 
silk with motifs of broderie 
anglaise and oddments of black 
velvet ribbon. Could incon- 
gruity be carried further? But 
with gowns as with men the 
only possible form of incon- 
sistency is the absolute. 

Voile, under a variety of 
high-sounding names which do 
credit to the inventive genius 
of the fashionmongers, is assert- 
ing itself quite as strongly in 
the interests of the really smart 
gown as taffetas. But call it 
what you will it is still the same 
delightful and amenable fabric. 
It may be as fine in quality as 
you please, and you will admit 
that chiffon velvet is obviously 
its rightful complement, espe- 
cially when it assumes the form 
of flat applications, set on waved 
or plain, hedged about with 
multifarious quillings and gaug- 
ings of the voile itself. The 
bodice of the gown I am think- 
ing of—the woman who can 
generalise being admittedly 
an unknown quantity—had 
gathered cross-way folds of 
voile crossed back and front 
over a tight-fitting velvet basis, 
or so it appeared, relieved with 
encrustations of the new Beau- 
vais embroideries on a sort of 
plastron of fine tucked gauze. 

A naturally buoyant tem- 
perament is enabling me to 
regard a recent gift from Paris 
as a genuine treasure instead 
of regarding it in the light ofa diabolical satire. 
It isa Directoire sunshade consisting of a great 
deal of handle and very little shade. It is 
entirely green, the handle quite nicely inlaid 
with jade and the silk delicately but definitely 
shot with mauve.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Reutlinger 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


“The one really worldly note in Everybody's 

Secret is struck by the delightful gowns 
in which Miss Helen Ferrers appears in Acts I. 
and III. The first is in the new rose-coloured 
chiffon with a triply-floinced skirt and a 


AFTERNOON BLOUSE 


In lavender-blue velours chiffun with deep pansy 
velvet bows 


ravishing lace coat edged squarely with a 
gold and rose galon. There is genius in 
the disposal of the little velvet tie, and the 
grey hat turned up all round, but particularly 
in front, adorned with a mauve and a grey 
feather is worthy of the art which designed 
the gown. 

Secondly, Miss Ferrers storms all hearts 
with a princess robe of champagne cloth. It 
fits her charming figure like the proverbial 
glove, falling in long, graceful folds from the 
hips—a masterly device, the secret of whichis 
not lightly to be divined by the lay under- 
standing. It is draped in folds across the 
bust, two tiny revers of embroidered silk 
opening over a fine muslin vest, the short 
sleeves being met by long suéde gloves of the 
same colour. In front, where a pointed waist- 
belt might be but is not, there are six quaint 
buttons of graduated sizes, a conceit perfect in 
its present application but demanding the 
discreetest disposal. 

™4 SS 

Flowered taffetas are amongst the most 
delightful of the new silks, designs and 
colourings alike being exquisite. These 
adapt themselves perfectly, of course, to the 
various French period frocks and have a 
special beauty when looped up to show a 
petticoat of finelace. They are quite capable, 
nevertheless, of standing solely on their own 
merits. A theatre frock in a rose-flowered 
taffetas, for instance, has no relief beyond the 


application of fine fern-leaf motifs heavily 


embroidered in silver, with a stomacher of 
silver gauze adorned with little pink velvet 
bows in front of the corsage. 


White broché silks with small embroidered 
sprays are popular, and small checks in dark 
soft reds, lilacs, browns, and greens will put 
in an early appearance in the type of gown 
which was wont to find expression in foulard. 

ae 4 Nz 


Some of the newest sashes are a trifle 
disconcerting. They have very wide fringed 
ends handsomely embroidered in conventional 
designs in contrasting colours, but at first 
sight infallibly offer the suggestion that the 
embroiderer has misapplied a design of 
great beauty obviously intended for an alms- 
bag ; nevertheless, an example in pale blue 
with a sort of black and. gold fleur-de-lis 
might well alorn a black and white muslin 
without reproach. In the new broad chiné 
ribbons the sash achieves a pronounced 
success as it does also in the new “ cameo” 
silks, which have white grounds with designs 
in monotone. 

SS XA 

The last red-hot edition of the basqued 
tailor-made coat has a decided affinity with 
the manly dress coat. It possesses the 
identical swallow-tails only slightly broader in 
cut, the corners being turned over to show an 
exquisite lining fabric. The fronts are double- 
breasted but cut and scooped out as low as a 
dress waistcoat, leaving not more than the 
suggestion of a high waist-belt secured by four 
handsome buttons. The intervening space is 
devoted to the elaboration of the waistcoat. 

In an example recently designed the g7/e¢ 
was fashioned with cross-way pleats, each one 
formed of a different material. First camea 
peep of delicately-embroidered mousseline, in 
deference doubtless to the proximity ofa fine 
lawn shirt with grandfather frills. A pleat of 
plain white linen came next, followed by a 
fold of black and white checked silk, the final 
word being a width of velvet toning with the 
cloth. The accompanying skirt was arranged 
in close folds and boasted almost as close an 
affinity with the form of the wearer as its 
skin-tight predecessors. 

“ MS 


A new departure which the busy woman 
will know how to appreciate is the possibility 
of securing Mrs. Pomeroy’s well-known toilet 
specialities at all chemists and stores all 
over the world. To those of us who are in 
Bond Street half-a-dozen times a week it is no 
trouble, of course, to secure them direct from 
29, Old Bond Street, W., but the large majority 
of women will hail the new arrangement with 
delight. No more postal orders and letter- 
writing for the woman in the country or the 
suburbs ; at a moment’s notice she can get her 
pet preparations at her own chemist’s. 
At the same time Mrs. Pomeroy’s kindly 
and valuable advice will be available 
free, gratis, and for nothing. 

Of course, Mrs. Pomeroy’s hygienic 
complexion treatment and the removal 
of superfluous hair by electrolysis, in 
which she is the premier authority in the 
world, are still carried out at her London, 
provincial, and, South African establish- 
ments with absolute success. Indeed, 
her staff of specially-trained sympathetic 
experts has been considerably augmented 
of late. Mrs. Pomeroy herself excels in 
removing moles, warts, and broken veins 
without leaving any mark or scar ; and 
those desiring her own personal atten- 
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tion can now book appointments as she is 
in town. 

Every woman should write for her well- 
known book of Beauty Rules, which has 
recently been revised. It is the most sensible 
and useful work of the kind, and a copy can 
be had gratis and post free by every reader 
of THE TATLER who cares to write and ask 
for it; and what intelligent woman does not 
want to realise the short cut to health and 
beauty — how to be well and how to look 
well by natural and sensible means—the 
doctrine of beauty and health of which Mrs. 
Pomeroy was the pioneer preacher ? 

Mrs. Pomeroy also gives much personal 
attention to the answering of inquiries from 
correspondents in all parts of the world, and 
the magnitude of the correspondence is sterling 
testimony to the esteem in which she is held 
by hundreds of the sex who, without seeing 
her, are convinced of her sympathy and skill 
through the medium of her really trustworthy 
preparations. 


COAT 


AND SKIRT 


In olive-green cloth; revers of linen and velvet 
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Notes om the 


On the Banks of the Neva. — 
To furnish the gorgeous palaces 
of St. Petersburg the treasure- 
houses of China and the picture 
galleries of Italy have alike been 
laid in fee. The finest collection 
of ancient Eastern art is in the 
Asiatic Museum, and one of the 
best portraits by Vandyck of 
Queen Henrietta Maria hangs 
at the Hermitage. The magni- 
ficence of the imperial furniture 
and the dazzling wealth of the 
crown jewels of Russia put all 
other collections in the shade. 
Among other possessions of espe- 
cial interest is the celebrated 
Sevres service made in 1778 for 
the Empress Catherine II., of 
which the present value is about 
£50,000. At the time, owing to 
the Czarina thinking its price 
exorbitant, it was the subject of 
a lengthy diplomatic correspond- 
ence; 160 pieces were stolen 
during a fire at the palace and 
found their way to England, but 
shortly before the Crimean War 
they were, with the exception of 
a few pieces, repurchased by the Emperor 
Nicholas. The dessert plate we illustrate 
was part of a large service made at Coalport 
by command of Queen Victoria and _pre- 
sented in 1851 to the Emperor Nicholas I. 
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WALNUT CHAIR—SECOND HALF OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In style of Chippendale 


COALPORT PLATE 


ok LAGAAP 


From a service made for the Czar of Russia 


It has a deep Mazarine-blue ground with 
the various orders: of the Russian Empire 
enamelled in white compartments and a 
richly-gilded gadrooned border. 


After Chippendale. — Up and down the 
country are a good many chairs in the style 
of Chippendale and “ after” him, much in the 
same manner as an engraving may be after 
an old picture. The particular chair we 
illustrate is of walnut with open back slightly 
curved; the cabriole front legs are carved 
above with leaf ornament and terminate in 
claw-and-ball feet. The chair is undoubtedly 
of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and was made by some local cabinetmaker, 
now forgotten, in the fashion of the master, 
Chippendale. ‘The horsehair cushioned seat 
still remains, testifying of days when climbing 
on chairs was a painful ordeal; but early- 
Victorian childhood seems a nightmare to 
look back upon. 


Making for Comfort.—Of the same period, 
but departing farther from Chippendale, is 
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Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


the other chair we illustrate.  [t 
is of walnut; the legs are of 
cabriole form, and the front pair, 
carved above with shells, ter- 
minate in claw-and-ball feet. 
The back and seat are stufied 
and covered with leather deco- 
rated with an embossed and gilt 
design. Here is anearly example 
of the feeling which was to 
slowly develop into the glorious 
comfort of the late-Victorian club 
chair. The back has become 
higher, and there are signs in 
the lines of the design that a 
deliberate attempt has been 
made to make a chair which 
would be restful first and leave 
elegance to take care of itself. 


The Bronze Horseman.— 
The extraordinary amount of 
pleasure that can be derived 
from small objects of statuary 
seems to have been lost sight of 
in the middle-class home. The 
“ pair of bronze marly horses,” 
to quote the auctioneer’s cata- 
logue, seems to be the staple 
ornament that the average Englishman has 
invested in. To say nothing of fine examples 


of British art, there are many cheap French 
bronzes of remarkable beauty, and recently 
some very fine replicas of Tanagra figures 
have appeared on the market which are of 
great artistic excellence and not beyond the 
purse of the average lover of art. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, March 27, and Monday, April 10 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, March 28, and Tuesday, April 11 
Pay Days—Thursday, March 30, and Thursday. April 13 
Consols—Wednesday, April 5 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 

Money.—The requirements of an exceptionally heavy Stock 
Exchange settlement explain the increase of nearly six millions in 
the ‘Other Securities” in last week’s Bank return and the corre- 
sponding transfer to “ Other Deposits.” The revenue collections 
having been absorbed by the 2} millions Treasury b'lls redemption 
‘the Public Deposits are down £352,000. The reserve is £273,000 
higher at 431,129,000, but owing to the temporary inflation of the 
private deposits the ratio to liabilities has dropped back 5} points 
to just over 51 per cent. 


Peace Rumours and War Loans.—The mid-March account on 
the Stock Exchange has been referred to as the heaviest for seven 
years. Members and their clerks were kept at work in their offices 
for fully two days after pay day in 
clearing up the arrears of the settlement, 
and while the attendance in the House 
was thus thinned everyone suddenly 
awakened to the fact that the speculative 
position had swollen to an undesirable 
size. The unanimous shortening of sail 
with the consequent set-back in prices 
synchronised with the appearance in 7/e 
Times of a leading article emphasising 
the sensational pronouncements of 
Mr. Lucien Wolf as to the coming 
collapse in Russian credit. There was 
nothing in the argument that had not 
been fully appreciated in the London 
market for months previously. English 
capitalists have been influenced solely 
by the same view in declining to hold 
Russian securities. But it struck the 
superficial Stock Exchange man that 
such outspokenness on the part of 7he 
Times would open the eyes of the French 
investor, and that that would be a bad 
thing for us as a panic among Russian 
bondholders in Paris must have its first 
reflection in our Kaffir market. 

There was much genuine surprise a 
day or two later when the frank com- 
ments of the Paris press showed that the 
French investor has not for some time 
past been living in the fool’s paradise 
wherein we have placed him. He knows 
that he is in a very tight corner and he 
recognises the penalty of panic. At last 
he has put his foot down and insisted 
that the only terms on which Russia is 
to have more money are those of a 
peace loan. As I write rumours are per- 
plexingly conflicting, but the bourses are rising to the accompani- 
ment of stories of an armistice. In the intervening week the bears 
have been at work against the weak position for the rise, and there 
has been what is euphemistically known as “a healthy shake-out ” 
which leaves markets ripe for a fresh rebound on the first reliable 
news of peace. With characteristic eagerness to “ back the winner ” 
New York bankers have offered to participate in the issue of a fresh 
Japanese loan intended at first for the Berlin market alone. 

Before these notes are in circulation the battle royal between 
broker and jobber zz ve Double Commissions will have been fought 
in the annual election for the Stock Exchange Committee. That 
removes one counter-attraction to business, The constant struggle 
with a dripping umbrella is a second of which I would fain be free. 
It was difficult not to be pessimistic amid last week’s surroundings. 
Grand Trunks, however, justified the good word | had for them, the 
ordinary touching 2311 and the thirds 52. They afterwards shared 
in the general set-back, but they are bound for higher prices. I 
should advise looking on in the Yankee market for a few days for it 
looks top-heavy, and as for the Kaffir Circus, the position seems 
more hopeless than ever. While the magnates remain. at logger- 
heads intrinsic merits go for nothing. The Mashonaland Railway 
debenture issue, guaranteed by the Chartered Company, was a fiasco, 
the underwriters being landed, but a better fate awaited the £180,000 
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Delagoa Bay Development debentures guaranteed by Henderson’s 
Transvaal Estates, which were fully covered by public subscriptions. 


The Free Trade Candidate for the City.—An event of the 
past week was the announcement that Mr. Felix Schuster is to stand 
as Independent Free Trade candidate for the representation of the 
City in Parliament with the support of the City Liberal Association. 
Mr. Schuster’s notable contribution to the fiscal controversy in the 
pamphlet, /oreign Trade and the Money Market, was quoted by 
Mr Chamberlain in his Guildhall speech, although its conclusions 
differ widely enough from those of the ex-Colonial Secretary. Mr. 
Schuster insists strongly upon the inadvisability of allowing such an 
important matter as the revolution of the tariff system to be made a 
question of party politics. The investing classes look forward to no 
more valued pronouncements upon the financial and economic 
position than the half-yearly speeches delivered by Mr. Schuster from 
the governor’s chair of the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd. 
He has filled this high position in the banking world for ten years, 
having succeeded Mr. C. T. Ritchie on his appointment as President 
of the Board of Trade in 1895. His connection with the bank as 
director began in 1888, but it is an interesting fact that since 
1850 when Mr. Leo Schuster, the first chairman of the Brighton 
Railway, joined the board, there has 
always been a member of the Schuster 
firm at the Union of London. The 
remarkable expansion of the busi- 
ness of this bank under the present 
governor’s végime is a matter of public 
knowledge ; his genius for organisation 
and his care for the personal welfare of 
the staff as evidenced in the large 
increases in pension and widows’ funds. 
as well as in the purchase of the Becken- 
ham recreation ground, which is shared 
with the London Joint Stock and the 
National Provincial, fully account for 
the widespread regard in which he is 
held. 

Mr. Schuster is engaged at the 
present time as a member of two royal 
commissions—that on London traffic and 
that on the amendment of the Com- 
panies’ Acts. He is vice-president of 
the Institute of Bankers and deputy 
chairman of the London Chamber of 
Commerce. In his leisure hours he is a 
votary of music and the fine arts, and 
when he gets away from the City he 
makes for the mountain peaks, for he is 
a famous climber. For some years he 
was honorary secretary of the Alpine 
Club and he has negotiated the Jungfrau 
since his fiftieth birthday, which was 
only last year. 


Two Stock-watering Operations.— 
By a curious coincidence two proposals for 
the watering of the capital of a flourishing 
industrial company by the creation of 
bonus shares have come forward simul- 
taneously, and strange to relate they have been criticised in a 
somewhat contradictory fashion. The first emanates from the board 
of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., the well-known manufacturers of dog biscuits 
and other foods for animals. This company has been a consistent 
earner of big dividends although its trading profits have fluctuated 
widely. For example, for the first year of the South African War 
the net profit amounted to £113,482, or nearly three times the total 
of the previous year. On that occasion no less than £60,000 was 
carried to a special reserve, and this fund was further increased by 
two instalments of £20,000 in respect of the second and third years 
of the war, the ordinary dividends for each year amounting to 
21 percent. This special reserve, which has been built up entirely 
from undivided profits, now amounts to £130,000, and there is in 
addition a general reserve account of £96,400. 

For the years 1903 and 1904 the ordinary dividend amounted to 
16 per cent., which is well above the average of the periods before 
the war. Last week the 45 shares had a spurt to over £18, a rise 
of nearly £4 within a short space of time, and the explanation is 
now found in the proposal of the directors to distribute among the 
ordinary shareholders £75,000 of the special reserve by the issue of 
one fully-paid-up bonus share in respect of each two ordinary shares. 
This operation, of course, creates a very acceptable plum for the 
existing shareholders, but the directors evidently have some qualms 
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of conscience in the interests of posterity, for they point out that by 
the increase in the ordinary share capital the percentage of dividend 
or bonus on each share in the future will naturally be less. 

The financial papers have evinced a disposition to give this 
proposal their blessing, but they have received in a very different 
fashion that of the directors of the Maypole Dairy Company, Ltd., 
to carry through practically the same operation. The latter company, 
which was formed in July, 1898, to take over two extensive provision 
businesses, has had a remarkable record of success. The profits for 
1904 amounted to nearly £130,000 on a total share capital of 
£628,677. This total was about £26,000 more than that for 1903, 
which in its turn was £18,500 ahead of that for 1902. The reserve 
fund stands in the balance sheet at £155,000, and this the directors 
propose to distribute by the issue at par of 150,000 new ordinary 
shares and the simultaneous payment of a cash bonus which will 
enable the shareholders to take up the new shares in the proportion of 
one for each two old without putting their hands into their pockets. 
Perhaps if this proposal had come forward without any complications 
it might have escaped some of the criticism which has been directed 
against it, but the scheme of the directors involves a complete re- 
organisation of the capital of the company. The existing ordinary 
shares and the new shares to be created will constitute a fresh class 
of 450,000 preferred ordinary shares, ranking for a cumulative 
dividend of 20 per cent., subject 
to the carrying of £10,000 per 
annum to reserve. Then there 
are to be 200,000 deferred ordinary 
shares, for the issue of ‘which no 
present arrangement is made. It 
will be seen that not a single penny 
of additional working capital is 
brought into the coffers of the com- 
pany by this metamorphosis. The 
capitalisation is increased and the 
reserve fund disappears—a. change 
which cannot make for the eventual 
benefit of the business. 


The British Dredging Company. 
—From information which comes 
to me from a good quarter I am 
prompted to suggest the probability 
of an appreciable rise in the 
market price of the shares of the 
British Dredging Company, Ltd. 
This company was registered in 
September, 1903, and in the follow- 
ing month offered for subscription 
45,000 six per cent. preference shares 
of £1 participating in surplus profits. 
There. have also been issued to 
vendors and others some 75,000 
ordinary shares, so that roughly 
speaking the present capitalisation 
of the company is about £120,000, 
and both classes of shares are quoted 
in the market at 2} ora premium of, 
say, 112 percent. ‘The first report 
and balance sheet have yet to be 
issued, and | may say at once that 
it is not upon the prospects of any sensational dividend in the imme- 
diate future that I am basing this recommendation. The company 
acquired the exclusive rights for Great Britain and the colonies of the 
Frihling system, the invention of a distinguished German Government 
engineer, which has resulted in one of the greatest advances ever made 
in connection with dredging apparatus. The first dredger fitted out 
was set to work in the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal at Kiel, and as the 
result of the’ work done there, when 1,350,000 tons of sand, mud, 
and silt were transported to a distance of one anda half miles in 
1,450 hours at an average cost of three-fifths of 1d. per ton, Herr 
Scholer, the chief engineer of the German Government, pronounced 
the Friihling system to.be the most reliable, economical, and effec- 
tive system of maintenance dredging that he had seen. The German 
rights of the patent are owned by the Government, and. it is signi- 
ficant that the chief demand for the shares in the British company 
which has carried them to their present premium has emanated from 
Germany. The company started by building two dredgers, one of 
which had just been sold ata substantial profit to go to China and 
the other is at work in the Manchester Ship Canal. The profits 
which this dredger is earning for the company represent, as I am 
advised, a very big return upon the capital invested, and the pro- 
gramme is to build in succession five other dredgers, each of which 
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will take up an equally remunerative contract at Liverpool, in the 
Thames, or at some other centre where permanent dredging work 
has to be done. 


Gold Mining in Egypt.—During the past three or four years 
a good many picturesque articles have been written to draw 
attention to the revival of gold mining in Egypt. Who has not 
heard of the papyrus discovered among the ruins of ancient Thebes 
which described how the Pharaoh Sethos I. and his son, 
Rameses II., worked the mines of the Nile valley for gold before the 
Israelitish captivity? It seems almost incredible, in view of the 
present activity in the shares of a number of Egyptian mining 
companies, that the rediscovery of Egypt as a gold-mining centre 
dates back less than six years. The credit of reopening the ancient 
mines undoubtedly belongs to the eminent engineer, Mr. Charles J. 
Alford, who took command of the expedition sent out by the Victoria 
Investment Corporation of London in the winter of 1899 and who 
wrote the first reports upon the ancient workings and the advisability 
of further exploration with a view to the resuscitation of the suspended 
industry. Mr. Alford’s experience among the ancient workings of 
India in the early days of the Mysore discoveries was of invaluable 
service in the very similar conditions of Egypt. My illustra- 
tion shows the pioneer of the Egytian revival resting after the 
labours of the day are ended 
at the door of his tent in the 
desert. 

The Egyptian Mines Explora- 
tion Company, the shares of which 
are colloquially referred to as 
“Mummies,” took over from the 
Victoria Investment Corporation 
the prospecting concessions over 
an area of some 10,000 square 
miles granted by the Egyptian 
Government. Its fourth annual 
report, with accounts made up to 
the end of 1904, as submitted to 
the shareholders in the: early part 
of the current month, shows that 
the company holds substantial share 
interests in five subsidiaries—the 
Central Egypt Exploration, the 
Eridia Exploring, the Fatira Ex- 
ploring, the Um Rus Gold Mines 
of Egypt, and Sudan Mines, Ltd. 
The parent company still has. at 
least 50 per cent. of. its original 
concession to deal with, and fully 
7,000 square miles remain unex- 
plored. The total issued capital is 
£215,000, and the shares during 
the past. week have been just over 
par. These shares in the summer 
of 1901 were standing at upwards 
of £2, and they were well over 25s. 
in the Egyptian boomlet of last 
year. 

I have mentioned before “in 
these columns that I am a firm 
believer in the future of the 
Egyptian mining industry. The London market in the shares 
is broadening out in’ a very significant fashion, and the chief 
demand comes from Egypt. The Um Rus Gold Mines of Egypt, 
Ltd., which is under the control of John Taylor and Sons, has 
just been increasing its capital to £180,000 by the creation of 
30,000 new shares of £1. Crushing was started on March 6—as 
Mr. Alford facetiously announced in his cable, ‘‘ after a suspension of 
2,000 years.” The first results from Um Rus should be published 
in the course of a week or two, and within the same time we may 
expect to hear the results of the first crushing of the heavy battery 
at the Um Garaiart mine of the Nile Valley Company. 

There was a sharp jump on Friday in the shares of the Nile 
Goldfields, Ltd., one of the four subsidiaries of the Nile Valley Com- 
pany, on the announcement that ‘a reef. 15 in. wide and highly 
mineralised had been struck in the No. 1 shaft ata depth of 160 ft. 
This is regarded as a very important strike as the property adjoins 
Um Garaiart, and the suggestion is that the two mines have an 
extension of the same formation. There was a healthy shake-out in 
the market last week, but I think it will not be long before we see a 
fresh burst of activity in which Nile Valley, North Nile, ‘‘ Mummies,” 
Block E, Nile Goldfields, Central Egypt, and Um Rus should all 
take their part. REGINALD GEARD. 
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